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P. O. Department 
Acts in Realty Deals 
of Insurance Men 


Two Officers Of International 
Lloyd’s, Chicago, Figure in 
Daily Newspaper Stories 


—_——_- 


HAD PROPERTY IN WOODS 





Two Orders Issued Denying Mails 
To Companies Selling Real 
Estate 





A. S. Joseph, president, and L. L. 
Stern, secretary of the International 
Lloyd’s, whose insurance transactions 
have attracted considerable attention in 
the Mid-West, have been turning their 
attention to Florida real estate. 

Stories were printed in daily papers 
throughout the country on Sunday 
morning of his week that their transac- 
tions have been under survey of the 
Post Office Department and some fraud 
orders have been issued by the Depart- 
ment. The principal name used in sell- 
ing real estate was Florida Lloyd’s and 
flowery literature with beautiful pictures 
alleged to describe the property were 
sent out to prospecive real estate buyers. 


New York “Times” Story 


According to the Chicago “Herald- 
Examiner” orders denying use of the 
mails have been issued to the Interna- 
tional Lloyd’s and to the Interstate Re- 
sort Organization. 

The New York “Times” in its story 
said in part: 


Tried to Sell Many Acres 


“Joseph Stern obtained an option last 
July on 5,500 acres in Alachua County, 
near Gainsville, Fla., and immediately, 
without surveying the acreage or filing 
plans, put a large force of. agents to 
work selling lots. 

“A large number of lots were sold but 
the option was never taken up and the 
company found itself on August 15 with- 
out any land whatever. No attempt was 
made to refund any of the purchase 
money from lot buyers but other op- 
tions were obtained on widely separated 
tracts in the same neighborhood and a 
portable sign bearing the name “Lloyds- 
ale” was moved from one tract to an- 
other for picture taking purposes and 
for luring additional lot purchasers. 
_Again the- options expired, and this 
time Stern and his associates purchased 
between 300 and 400 acres eight miles 
distant from the original tract at $18 an 
acre. The traveling sign was again em- 
ployed, as were the same old blueprints. 
Prospects were led to believe that all 
land sold by the Florida Lloyds organ- 
ization was improved property; that 
houses had been built, streets laid out, 
and water and electricity put in. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 





A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Satisfied Policyholders 


More than 67% of all insurance written 
by this company since 1867 is still in force 
today. What better evidence could there 
be that policyholders appreciate the “golden 
rule” service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 


_ Men desiring to become agents for a good old 
line company will realize the advantage of a con- 
tract with this company of satisfied policyholders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 
Home Office: Des Moines 





Founded 1867 











The Peak Load 


To maintain his maximum Peak Load of production, and thus derive 
the utmost income from his work, the Fieldman needs every reasonable 
Home Office aid—quick decision on applications, quick issuance of 
policies, quick handling of beneficiary changer, quick making of loans, 
and, above all else, immediate payment of death claims. Add to these 
a comprehensive Sales Help Service, such as Home Office publications 
and literature. 

This Company is unexcelled in these various services. And it is con- 
stantly making improvements. 

We have places for men and women who are content with nothing 
less than the best in life insurance. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 








Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 




















Equitable of lowa 
Enters the State 
of Massachusetts 





Boston Agency Will Be Under 
Direction of W. S. Redfield, 
Formerly of Providence 





HAS BEEN GENERAL AGENT 





Harry G. White Made Agency 
Manager in Worcester; Ap- 
pointments Well Received ~ 





The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa has been licensed to do 
business in Massachusetts. The certif- 
icate of admission was issued by Com- 
missioner Monk on December 15. Two 
appointments of agencies have been 
been made to date. The Boston agency, 
covering several counties, will be under 
the direction of Walton S. Redfield, 
agency manager, and the Worcester 
agency in charge of Harry G. White as 
agency manager. Both appointments are 
regarded as exceptionally good ones. 

Walton S. Redfield was born in Prov- 
idence in 1885. He is the son of a lead- 
ing physician of that city. After being 
graduated from Classical High School of 
Providence, he entered the Providence 
office of Glover S. Hastings when he 
was general agent for the New Eng- 
land Mutual for Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. Advancement came quickly. 
First he was a clerk; then a cashier; 
then at the age of twenty he became a 
field supervisor. In June, 1908, Mr. 
Hastings was elected superintendent of 
agencies of the New England but re- 
tained the general agency until May, 
1909. During that period of eleven 
months Mr. Redfield was in full charge 
of the general agency for both states, 
his efficient record winning him the gen- 
eral agency for Rhode Island, which 
position he held until he voluntarily re- 
signed on May 1, 1922. From 1919 to 
May 1, 1922, in addition to the agency 
offices in Providence Mr. Redfield had 
a private office in the New England’s 
home office building in Boston. Since 
retiring from the New England Mutual 
he has been “a free lance agent,” and 
has placed lines with a number of com- 
panies, especially with the New Eng- 
land Mutual. 


Highly Regarded 


_ A prominent life insurance man who 
is a friend of Mr. Redfield said this 
week: “He has executive capacity, a 
pleasing personality and is well poised 
and quick mentally.” 

Harry G. White, appointed agency 
manager at Worcester, has been in the 
life insurance business for the past four 
years and was recently connected with 
the Fidelity Mutual in Washington, D. 
C. Massachusetts is his former home. 
He is highly regarded there. 
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BROADCAST NO. 22 





HART & EUBANK AGENCY RECORD 1925 


Paid for business 1925: 





Ee Een err ere $66,268,524 
Group and Wholesale............... 15,000,000 
Desi ew le ctuhietecmanae sip diss amatanae $81,268,524 











AETNA NON-PARTICIPATING RATE 
REDUCTION 


1. The Atna Life Insurance Company announces a 
startling reduction in Non-Participating Rates. 


2. The basic rates (rates without disability feature) are 
reduced to a point that gives the Atna the lowest 
Basic Non-Participating Rates offered by any 
company. 


3. These reduced rates make the A¢tna practically com- 
petition proof and A{tna Agents and Brokers can 
now offer their clients, in both large and small 
cases, guaranteed premium quotations that cannot 
be matched by any other life insurance company 

in America. 





HART & EUBANK, General Agents 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 







“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT WITH THE AETNA” 
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Equitable Society 
Increases Its Limits 


STANDARD AND SUB-STANDARD 













What New Schedule Is; New Reinsur- 
ance Limits; Davis on 
Retentions 





The Equitable Life of New York has 
increased the limits of risks which the 
society will assume on individual lives, 
both standard and sub-standard. In the 
following table the maximum amount ol 
new insurance which will be granted 
within any period of one year or an in- 
dividual life is shown 1n the leit hand 
column and the amount of total insur- 
ance, old and new, 1s indicated in the 
right hand column for both standard 
insurances and sub-standard, which is 
grouped according to the extra premium 
charged: 
thousands): 
-——Sub-Standard——— 


(Stated in 


Age at Standard : oh = em 
issue New ‘otal New Total New Total 
5. Bae 10 10 aa ae ah 23 
of. ieee 25 50 5 10 5 ‘10 
6B ae 50 100 15 30 1U 20 
Y cy) ree 150 250 40 65 30 50 
25-50..--.-. 300 300 75 125 60 100 
YT ee ee 70 +120 55 90 
a eae 2/0 300 70 110 55 $5 
% ee 65 105 50 80 
mM §4,...... 240 300 60 100 50 «75 
&. SS.ccecee aed 300 55 90 45 70 
 56....... 305 300 50-80 40 60 
¢ Bovccvce es 280 45 75 3555 
5 5 «6250 40 65 35 50 
220 35 55 30 45 
190 30 45 25 40 
165 25 40 20 35 
145 25 35 20 30 
120 20 30) 15 25 
95 15 25 15 25 
75 15 25 10 20 
—Sub-Standard-—_—_, 

R ; Ss T 
New Total New Total New Total 
10 § 10 5 10 
15 5 10 5 10 
4‘) 20 30 5 25 
75 35 55 25 40 
75§ 85 ao 25 40 
70 35 55 25 35 
65 30 50 20 35 
60 30 45 2() 30 
55 30 45 20 30 
50 25 40 15 25 
50 15 35 15 25 
45 20 35 15 25 
40 0) 30 10 20 
35 15 25 10 15 
30 15 25 10 15 
25 10 20 15 15 
25 10 15 10 15 
20 10 15 10 15 
15 10 15 10 15 








The limits for sub-standard business 
for which extra premium “U” is charged 
are $15,000, new, and $25,000, total, for 

© ages 25 to 53, and $10,000, new, and 
© $15,000, total, for ages 55 to 65. The 
society will accept for its own retention 
standard insurance on the term plan, at 
ages 21 to 60 only, up to one-third of 
the limits shown in the above table. 
Applicants rated sub-standard will not 
be accepted on the convertible, guar- 
anteed investment or term plans. 


Reinsurance Limits 


The following table shows the amounts 
which the Equitable may accept for re- 
jmsurance on males’ lives, permanent 
plans, in addition to the amounts for its 
own retention given above. For female 
applicants the amounts of reinsurance 
are approximately 45 per cent of the 


corresponding figures for male lives 
(stated in thousands) : 
Age at Stand- _——— Sub-Standard ———_, 
issue ard P O R Ss es 
BP iiisccccs SO 15 10 10 10 10 
18-20....... 100 40 25 20 15 10 
Be al24,.... 250 90 70 55 44 25 
25-50....... 400 175 135 100 70 45 
51... .. 380 160 125 90 65 45 
WBivevre. 365 258 190 85 60 40 
| epee 350 °145 110 75 50 30 
54... 340 130 #100 70 45 30 
55 330 6 «115 85 60 40 25 
26....... 320 105 75 55 85 20 
HA 295 95 65 50 35 20 
s8 265 85 60 45 25 20 
59 235 75 50 40 25 15 
50) 205 60 45 30 20 15 
61 180 50 35 30 20 15 
., 155 50 35 25 15 15 
) ee 130 40 25 20 15 15 
64 110 30 25 15 15 15 
65 90 30 20 15 15 15 


, maximum reinsurance limits for 
sub-standard business for which extra 








CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


PHILIP BURNET, President 








EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1925 





Assets - - - 


128% of liabilities 


Liabilities - - 


Only 78% of assets 


28% more than liabilities 


New Insurance - 


A gain of 18% 


Net increase 16% 








Excess of Assets } Scritt! $523°'$ 1,743,110 


Insurance in Force - 


$ 7,877,352 


. 6,134,242 





- $13,755,027 


- $62,165,672 











premium “U” is charged are $25,000 for 
ages 25 to 52 and $15,000 for ages 54 
to 65. The maximum reinsurance for 
term coverage is $58,000 at ages 21-24 
and $91,000 at ages 25-50. 

“Of the amounts of life insurance ac- 
cepted for reinsurance on male lives,” 
says Agency Vice President Davis, 
“$12,500 may carry double indemnity and 
regular disability benefits, or $50,000 
may carry waiver of premium benefit 
only, provided the Equitable has under 
its own policies granted corresponding 
benefits for its maximum limits, but in- 
surance carrying these benefits will not 


be written for reinsurance unless we 
already have our limit of life insurance 
in force on the life. In other words, un- 
less the life insurance would, in 
regular course, be reinsured any way 
it will not be reinsured in order to grant 
these benefits. 

“Where the Equitable limits its own 
retention to an amount below the limits 
shown in the first table, the amount of 
reinsurance will be correspondingly re- 
duced. Where our limitation is based 
on finances or limited insurable interest, 
no additional insurance will be granted 
for reinsurance.” 


the. . 





be competent to give 


THE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE 





Distinctive Agency Service 


The Mutual Benefit through its educational 
methods affords every opportunity to its rep- 


resentatives to so fit themselves that they may 


clients along Life Insurance lines. 


Organized 1845 


Newark, New Jersey 


sound advice to their 


BENEFIT LIFE 
COMPANY 








More Liberal N. Y. Life 
Disability Benefit 


CO. MAKES ANNOUNCEMEN: 





Latest Policy Forms Include Severe 
New Instalment Options; Certain 
Term Policies Withdrawn 





Announcement of an extension of lit 
eralization of total and permanent dis- 
ability benefits is made by the New York 
Life. 

Hereafter the company will issue two 
forms of disability coverage. In one 
form, which is to be known as disability 
No. 1, the disability income will be 1 per 
cent of the face amount of the policy 
payable monthly. In the second form, 
which will be known as disability No. 2, 
the disability income will increase after 
five years of continued disability to 1% 
per cent monthly, and after ten years of 
continued disability to 2 per cent. month- 
ly. Under both forms of disability cover- 
age the disability income is payable for 
each completed month of disability and 
dates from the commencement of dis- 
ability. 

Policies issued on endowment forms 
provide, in event of disability occurring 
before the maturity of the endowment, 
for a life income to the insured during 
the continuance of total disability. 

If the company is unwilling to include 
either disability No. 1 or No. 2 in the 
full amount of insurance applied for it 
will consider the addition of the waiver 
of premium feature to that portion of 
the insurance issued without disaibility 
benefits up to $100,000, any old insur- 
ance previously issued providing for any 
form of disability coverage to count in 
this limit. No policy will be issued pro- 
viding for waiver of premium alone, un- 
less the applicant has the full limit the 
company will grant, providing for dis- 
ability income. 

Interest Payments 

Policies hereafter issued will provide 
for the payment of interest on death 
claims from the date proof of claim is 
received at any office of the company 
until the date settlement is made at the 
home office, and this benefit will be 
granted under all policies heretofore is- 
sued where the insured’s death occurred 
after January 1, 1926. 

If the premium is paid in semi-annual 
or quarterly instalments no deduction 
from the sum insured will be made on 
account of any fractional premium not 
yet due to complete payment for the 
insurance year in which death occurred, 
and this benefit will also be extended 
to all policies heretofore issued where 


the insured’s death occurs after January 
1, 1926. 


Instalment Options 


The new policy forms include several 
new instalment options corresponding to 
the principal trust agreement forms. The 
guaranteed income under Options 2 and 
3 when paid other than in annual instal- 
ments has been increased. Option 3 has 
also been extended to include a life in- 
come to the beneficiary guaranteed for 
five years certain and for ten years cer- 
tain. 

Term policies heretofore issued for pe- 
riods of five, ten, fifteen or twenty years 
are withdrawn. Hereafter term insur- 
ance policies will be issued with term 
periods of seven and fourteen years, 
providing that the policy may be ex- 
changed for one of the ordinary life plan 
within five and ten years respectively. 
Term policies may be issued providing 
for disability No. 1 and double indemnity 
benefits. 

The maximum amount of insurance 
that will be issued to include disability 
No. 2 is $25,000. The maximum amount 
may be issued provided the total old in- 
surance outstanding with disability 
benefits providing for monthly income 
is not in excess of $25,000. Policies to 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Tests Show Present 
Health of Insured 


_ 


OVERWEIGHTS MOST IMPAIRED 





Examination of Large Group of Metro- 
politan Policyholders Discloses Ex- 
isting Health Conditions and 
Hygienic Habits 





The results of the physical examina- 
tion of nearly 17,000 male white policy- 
holders of Metropolitan Life by the Life 
Extension Institute, which are anal- 
yzed in a recent issue of the “American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences,” throw- 
some new and valuable light on the re- 
lation of overweight, diet, and personal 
hygienic conditions of the policyholders. 
While it is not claimed that the facts 
gathered present the whole picture of 
the state of health of the general popula- 
tion, it is believed, nevertheless, that 
they represent important information 
brought together on such a large scale 
for the first time. 

These tests were made throughout the 
United States, and differed  radicaliy 
from insurance examinations, inasmuch 
as the persons seeking them were desir- 
ous of a complete and thorough health 
survey and were ready to disclose im- 
pairments, both important and trivial, in 
order to obtain competent medical ad- 
vice and later treatment for them. 
About 60 per cent of the examined were 
over thirty-four years old, as compared 
with 55.3 per cent above this age in the 
general run of ordinary policyholders, 

One of the most significant conditions 
disclosed was the close association of 
overweight with various physical defects. 
The proportion of overweights, persons 
20 per cent or more above average, 
steadily increased from 4.9 per cent for 
age group under 25 years, to nearly 20 
per cent at the age group of 55 years 
and over. Among these overweights, 75 
per cent showed advanced or serious 
physical impairments requiring = sys- 
tematic and in many cases medical and 
surgical attention. And another 20 per 
cent had moderate defects requiring 
medical supervision as well as hygienic 
correction. In contrast with this condi- 
tion, the normal weight group showed 
only 20 per cent with advanced or seri- 
ous impairments. Although persons 
definitely overweight had a lower per- 
centage of arterial thickening than nor- 
mals, yet the proportion with high blood 
pressure among overweights was nearly 
13 per cent as compared with little over 
5 per cent among individuals of normal 
weight. 

The inquiry into the hygienic habits 
and diets of the policyholders also dis- 
closed some interesting facts. About one- 
third admitted using tobacco to excess 
or smoking more than 4 cigars or 9 cigar- 
ettes or 9 pipefuls daily, while only 0.7 
per cent were addicted to the excessive 
intake of alcohol. A little more than 40 
per cent were classified as drinking tea 
or coffee to excess, and nearly two-fifths 
were also shown to have too high a pro- 
tein content in their food. More than 
60 per cent did not exercise enough. 

Some form of stomach or abdominal 
trouble was found in 54 per cent of the 
men examined, while 55 per cent had de- 
fective teeth. The examination of the 
lungs and the respiratory system showed 
that more than 97 per cent were normal, 
with less than one-half of 1 per cent 
having suspected or incipient tubercu- 
losis. 
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52.4% 








of the new business is- 
sued by The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1924 


was upon applications of members previously 
insured in the Company. 


Once a Policyholder— 


Always a Prospect 
The Policyholders Company 






The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. D. Van Dyke, President 
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The chief conclusions drawn by Dr. 
Louis TI. Dublin and FE. W. Kopf, statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan, and Eugene 
Lyman Fiske, who have jointly made the 
study of these records are: a wider ex- 
tension of periodical health examinations 
among the adult population, with special 
effort at weight control. 

“These figures show conclusively,” 
they say, “that marked overweight is as- 
sociated with serious impairment of 
cardiovascular function, and this sug- 
gests that recognition and control of ex- 
cess body weight may lead to a sharp re- 
duction in the actual number of indi- 
viduals with embarrassed hearts and 
blood vessels. The next important step 
for preventive medicine is to secure facts 
which will firmly establish the effective 
control of diseases of the heart, blood 
vessels and of the renal tract. Pre- 
ventive medicine will be confronted not 
only with the early discovery and the 
prompt treatment of premonitory states, 
but with the problem of critically test- 
ing the several methods available for the 
prevention of serious physical break- 
down in middle and later life.” 





BROKERS LOSE LICENSES 


Three Long Island insurance brokers 
have had their licenses revoked by 
Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha of New York for failure to account 
properly for premiums collected. 


TAKES OVER COLLEGE COURSE 





E. A. Woods Co. Will Co-operate With 
University of Pittsburgh; Term Will 
Be Fifteen Weeks 
With the discontinuance, due to in- 
sufficient support, of the Pitt course in 
life insurance salesmanship, the Edward 
A. Woods Co. has taken over the course 
and will, with the co-operation of the 
University of Pittsburgh, conduct for the 
benefit of Equitable and Woods com- 

panv agents. 

The course will be even more compre- 
hensive and longer than formerly, hav- 
ine been extended to fifteen weeks with 
240 instruction hours instead of eleven 
weeks with 176 hours. 

The course will be concurrent with 
and of the same length as the semesters 
at the University of Pittsburgh. Field 
work will play an important part in the 
course, three full days of the week being 
allowed for soliciting and it is to be 
strictly a course where students “earn 
while they learn.” 

The certificate granted to graduates 
of the course is to bear the joint en- 
dorsement of the Universiy of Pitts- 
burgh, Vice-President John A. Steven- 
son of the Equitable and the Edward 
A. Woods Company under whose joint 
supervision the 





course is to be con- 
ducted. 
BIG POLICY IN ENGLAND 
The Sun Life of Canada has just 


written a $1,250,000 policy in England. 





Travelers Pays for 
Nearly Billion Life 


COMPANY’S REMARKABLE YEAR 





Percentage Production Gain of 32.8%; 
Paid Life Premiums For 1925 
Were $73,770,000 





The Travelers had a marvelous year 
in 1925 writing almost a biflion of paid 
life insurance. The exact figure was 
$981,300,000, a gain over the preceding 
vear of $242,500,000. The exact gain 
in percentage was 32.8%. It was almost 
double the average gain for all life 
companies. In the casualty field the 


Travelers also made some remarkable 
gains. 
The figures announced to the field 


force of the company on January 1 show 


- $73,770,000 of paid life premiums, a gain 


of almost $10,000,000. Paid accident and 
health premiums were $13,050,000, a gain 
of $490,000. 

The company’s total premium income 
was $137,400,000, a gain of $17,300,000. 

Among the outstanding events of the 
year for The Travelers were a ten weeks 
production campaign in honor of. the 
tenth anniversay of L. F. Butler as presi- 
dent and a special life insurance month 
in June. During the testimonial cam- 
paign to the president all lines of in- 
surance were pushed and _ the biggest 
records previously made in the history 
of the company were broken. Many 
agents made spectacular records on pro- 
duction of accident business in one day's 
time. The first to attempt a world’s 
record secured 117 applications for in- 
surance in one day and then this record 
was successfully broken by 137, 145, 151 
and finally by 244, 

In the June campaigns agents devoted 
themselves to the writing of life in- 
surance for people who already held life 
policies with the company. The big 
total secured then and the substantial 
production maintained throughout. the 
year, together with some big group life 
cases, brought the total new life business 
for the year up to an aggregate equal- 
ling a third of all of the life insurance in 
force on the company’s books at the 
end of its first sixty years of life under- 
writing. 

Outstanding among the group life 
cases of the year was that secured by 
The Travelers on the thousands of en: 
plovees in the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company’s stores throughout. the 
country. Not only did The Travelers 
secure this and a number of other big 
cases but many of lesser size. 
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Disability Benefits 

(Continued from page 3) 

include disability No. 2 will not be is 
sued on sub-standard lives or where the 
policy calls for an extra premium. The 
maximum amount of insurance that wil 
be issued to include disability No. 1 3 
$50,000, any old insurance outstanding 
with disability benefits providing for 
monthly income, in event of disability, 
or any new insurance with disability No. 
2, to count in this limit. 

Women, whether married or single, 
may be granted $2,500 of insurance to 
include disability No. 1. Applications for 
insurance with disability benefits in ex 
cess of $2,500 will be considered on theif 
merits for amounts commensurate with 
the applicant’s earned income. Policies 
to include disability No, 2 will not be 
issued on the lives of women. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 








Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 








Tel. RECtor 5112 


MANAGERS 





THE 
{JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 





INSURANCE CO. 





OF 
AMERICA 
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Ecker Sees Year of 
Greater Production 


ARTICLE IN N. Y. “EVENING POST” 





Influence of Dawes Plan, Stabilization 
Abroad and Locarno Pact Will 
Be Felt Here 





The great progress of stabilizing con- 
ditions abroad through the Dawes Plan, 
supplemented by the series of notable 
agreements resulting from the Locarno 
Pact, together with outlook for. great 
prosperity at home, lead Frederick H. 
Ecker, vice-president of the Metropol- 
itan Life, to predict that there is prom- 
ise for even greater production in life 
insurance in this country in 1926 than 
in 1925. ; ; 

He made this prophecy in an article 
in the New York “Evening Post” annual 
business and financial survey. He gives 
the new, paid for business of life in- 
surance for 1925 as $15,400,000,000, “in 
a single year twice as much life insur- 
ance paid for as was outstanding on all 
American lives in 1900. It is a gain 
over 1924 of $2,200,000,000. In discuss- 
ing the significance of the position of 
life insurance in this country and the 
marvelous totals piled up he said in 
part: 

“With most of the large companies 
mutualized, we have the situation of 
great numbers of policyholders banded 
together to finance their every-day 
needs, as well as to provide themselves 
with economic protection. 

“Perhaps the outstanding achievement 
in life insurance during the past year 
has been the evolution of a_ practical 
plan to provide pensions or annuities for 
the wage earner. The problem of safe- 
guarding the declining years of the 
worker who has given his best years 
to industry and to whom industry owes 
something beyond the current week’s 
wage is one that in other countries is 
being shouldered by governments. 

Combines for Mutual Interest 

“But in this country we have seen, 
during the past year, employer, employee 
and life insurance company sitting down 
together to work out successfully a plan 
under which the three co-operatively 
can bring about the desired result. 

“And yet, for the germ of the old-age 
pension in its new state, we must go 
back to 1911, when group insurance 
came into being and a new era of co- 
operation for the mutual benefit of em- 
ployer and employee began. 

“Group insurance, in 1925, showed a 
greater gain over 1924 than did either 
ordinary or industrial, but even that fact 
is overshadowed by the development of 
a broader service for this form of pro- 
tection. 


Growth of Installment Payments 

“The year has seen a_ tremendous 
growth of public tendency toward in- 
stallment payments for purchases of all 
sorts. So great has this become that 
economists and bankers are giving 
Warning of the dangers of this practice 
when confined, as it has been, largely, 
to the purchase of luxuries and of what 
may be classed as short-lived or per- 
ishable property. 

“But since this method may well have 
a place in an economic program, virtual- 
ly all life insurance companies have at- 
tempted to divert the tendency into sub- 
stantial channels by introducing or liber- 
alizing already existent monthly pre- 
mium plans for the purchase of ordinary 
insurance, ; 

“Tt 1s now possible to pay for almost 
any kind of ordinary life insurance po- 
licy in monthly installments, thus per- 
mitting the most underinsured classes to 


raise their protection to more nearly 
the desired level, 


Underwriting Every Need 
Life companies have been expanding 
their activities to provide for every 
economic need of the wage-earning or 
salaried individual. Today the con- 
tingencies these classes face are the des- 


“ 





this Agency has no Goal 
for Production in 1926. 
It aspires to measure up to 
the Standards of the Great 
Company it represents and 
to render All who come 


in contact 


with it— 


cooperation and 


—-Organized Service— 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 
THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO, 


225 West 34th Street, New York City 


titution of their dependents, loss of time 
and earning power through sickness or 
accident, and dependent old age. 
“Through life insurance they may cre- 
ate estates and set up earning power 
that will survive after death; health and 
accident benefits take up where the pay- 


roll leaves otf; pensions, endowments 
and insured thrift offer old-age secur- 
ity. 


“Today an individual can predetermine 
the income that will be paid to his de- 
pendents after his death; he can insure 
the payment of the mortgage on_ his 
home; he can underwrite the education 
of his children; he can provide liquid 
funds to meet estate and income taxes; 
he can build a trust fund, establish or 
improve credit—all overnight and by 
means of life insurance. 


Figures Show Public Response 


“With it all, the institution of life 
insurance has appreciated tremendously 
in the estimation of the public—never 
more so than in the past year. That is 


Telephone Chickering 2384-7 


AD ENTERS CONTROVERSY 
Farmers Life, Subject of Friction Be- 
tween Governor and Commissioner, 
Tells Why It Should Be Supported 
The Farmers Life of Denver, Co!o., 
cause of friction between the Insurance 
Commissioner and the Governor of the 
State, has published an ad in Denver 
newspapers proving by figures that the 
company is no small factor in the up- 
building of the Middle West “and merits 
the support and patronage of the people 

of this territory.” 


The ad tells what the company has 
paid to policyholders in taxation, and 
discusses also its investments. 


self-evident from the 
insurance holdings. 

“No longer do some regard as danger- 
ous the accumulation of assets by the 
companies, for realization has come that 
these assets are used unselfishly and 
for the greatest good.” 


great increase in 
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New England Mutual Life 


Men are known by their activities. 
The results of our “activities” in 1925 
outstripped all previous records. 


“<For seventeen years the brokers’ office”’ 


BALDWIN 


5th Floor (Entire) 
5 Maiden Lane 


5 Seconds from Broadway 








Peabody on Insurance 
As U.S. Financial Prop 


MUTUAL PRESIDENT’S ARTICLE 





An Enormous Influence in Stabilization 
of Business; Great Aggregation of 
Thrift Money 





Charies A. Peabody, president of the 
Mutual Life, rarely writes an article for 
publication. He made an_ exception, 
New York “Evening 
Post” in its “Annual Financial and Busi- 
ness Survey.” 


however, for the 


His article follows: 
“One of the sources contributing to 
our monetary system is life insurance. It 
is probably the greatest single source. 
During the last seventy years life insur- 
ance has become an integral part of the 
financial system in America, and, 
strangely, it has grown into the struc- 
ture almost unnoted by economists and 
students of finance. 
funds are 
accumulated through the periodical sav- 


“Life insurance companies’ 


ings of millions of people—it is esti- 
mated that more than 60,000,000 persons 
own life insurance—and the safety of 
the accumulation rests upon investment. 

“Realization of the importance of life 
insurance funds to the business of this 
country is important in an understanding 
of the investment problem, This realiza- 
tion can be gained by scanning the se- 
curities lists of several large life insur- 
ance companies. The material prosper- 
ity and progress of this country are 
greatly dependent {upon life insurance. 


Controlled As One Centralized Fund 


“There is today a total of $65,000,000,- 
000 of life insurance in force in America, 
and back of this protection are assets ex- 
ceeding $12,000,000,000, a sum far exceed- 
ing the necessary legal reserves—com- 
prising about 4 per cent of the national 
wealth, which in 1922 the Bureau of the 
Census computed to be $320,803,862,000. 
I refer to amounts in round figures, and 
give the estimate of totals for 297 re- 
porting companies. This great fund is 
not controlled as one centralized fund, 
but is the aggregate of independently di- 
rected moneys owned by the various 
companies. 

In connection with this great aggre- 
gate of thrift money, with its twofold of- 
fice of protection and construction in 
individual and national life, there is a 
sociological aspect of great significance 
and importance—in consonance with the 
current trend of American life. By this 
I mean that this vast accumulation is 
literally the property of millions of peo- 
ple and that through this accumulation 
and the necessary investments these peo- 
ple are made partners in the great en- 
terprises of the land—individual interests 
locked and interlocked in the business 
activities throughout the nation. 

Each year hundreds of thousands of 
people die, and millions of dollars of in- 
surance money pass back to the bene- 
ficiaries. Fach year hundreds of thou- 
sands of people come to insurance age, 
and each year thousands of people pros- 
per and want more insurance. This nor- 
mal yearly nation-wide prospect list will 
always come. I look to see the time 
when life insurance production will be 
much greater than now. 





BERLET’S NEW CODE 

Notice has been sent to general agents, 
managers and superintendents by E. J. 
3erlet, Guardian Life manager in Phil- 
adelphia, that his agency will not ac- 
cept any offerings, actual or trial appli- 
cations, from full time agents of other 
offices unless the general agent is first 
advised of the business being submit- 
ted. No advertising or sales material 
will be sent to such full time agents 
either at their business or home ad- 
dresses. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














A case of using life 

Tying Up to insurance in a _ tie-up 

a Business with a business proposi- 

Proposition tion is given by the 

Kansas City Life in the 
following: A school board wished to 
buy a certain plot of ground for the 
purpose of extending the school ground. 
This district was unable at the time 
for some reason, to vote bonds with 
which to pay for this land but did have 
an annual income which could be used 
by the Trustees for the purpose of pay- 
ing for the land on the installment plan. 
They therefore made this arrangement. 

The owner of the land was sixty years 
of age. They agreed to pay him $8.35 
per month per thousand dollars’ valua- 
tion for 180 months. The board of trus- 
tees assumed all taxes, all expense of 
repairs, upkeep and depreciation, the 
owner to receive his $8.35 per month 
per thousand dollars valuation, each 
month for fifteen years. The payments 
to continue each month for fifteen years 
whether the recipient lives or dies. 

At age 60, we will sell a piece of prop- 
erty upon which we guarantee the value 
to be one hundred cents on the dollar; a 
non-taxable piece of property that never 
depreciates and costs nothing for up- 
keep. This property we will sell, at 
age 00, for $6.41 per month per thou- 
sand for fifteen years, but with this 
stipulation that if one payment is made 
and the purchaser of the property should 
die, the property will be delivered in- 
tact, full face value, to the purchaser’s 
estate. 

In the one case the 
paying $8.35 per month sure for fifteen 
years, assuming the risk of deprecia- 
tion, paying all the taxes. In the other 
case the purchaser is agreeing to pay 
$6.41 per month only in the event that 
he lives fifteen years. He has no taxes 
to pay, no interest, has assumed no lia- 
bility whatsoever. There is no risk in 
depreciation for life insurance is money 
property. Land is real property which 
can sometimes be converted into money. 

When a group of substantial business 
men such as composed this board, will 
buy land as a business proposition upon 
the basis upon which this land was pur- 
chased, ought we not be able to sell En- 
downment life insurance in competition 
with it? 


purchasers are 


* * &* 
Paul Wechsler of 


Fitting Philadelphia, represent- 
Needs of ing the Fidelity Mutual 
Prospects Life, gives in the follow- 


ing his method of ana- 
lyzing cases and fitting insurance to their 
needs: 

“This case resulted favorably because 
a study of the prospect’s characteristics 
gave an index to his ‘blind side.” He 
was of the type that is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to flattery. Learning he had 
but $3,000 of insurance, I took as my 
text that he had less than one year’s 
present salary’ to bury him, pay his 
bills, and then keep his wife for her 
whole life. The subtle flattery lay in 
the fact that he never made $3,000 in 
one year in all his life. So by combin- 


ing this little flattery with a cold-blooded 
showing of what his widow would face, 
the case was sold, $1,000 Twenty-Pay. 

“T am always glad when I have con- 
verted a Term policy, so it is fitting that 
one is included in this group. ‘The 
policyholder had $20,000 Term = which, 
although some years old, was still con- 
vertible. He also had $5,000 Ordinary 
Life, sold him early in the year. [x- 
pected to write him more this time, 
but he gave me the most up-to-date 
excuse I have heard. Said business was 
so good it came in to the house, and 
consequently he couldn’t sell so much, 
hence reduced commissions earned. | 
was able, however, to impress him with 
the value of permanent insurance and 
double benefits, and the sinking fund 
idea resulted in his converting $5,000 to 
Ordinary Life. 

“Here is a typical case of the value 
of offering the prospect a plan upon 
which he can exercise his imagination 
rather than a policy. In this case it 
resulted in a sale for me which a com- 
petitor felt he already had closed. A 
policyholder couldn’t afford any more, 
but he knew of this boy who had just 
been married. I was ‘tipped off? and 
saw him the same day. 3usiness Was 
bad,’ he ‘had $6,500 of insurance’ and 
‘couldn’t afford any more. Anyway he 
had a date that morning with a school- 
mate who was going to write him for 
$1,000 policy! I wouldn’t insult him by 
selling such a policy and told him so. 
His best plan was to start a savings 
program of $1 or $2 per week—add to 
it every year until he built up his estate 
to where he wanted it. $1 per week 
was a good idea—result, $2,000 Ordinary, 
dividends accumulated. 

“This case was developed through a 
jriendship brought about by constant 
contacts that I had found opportunity to 
make with the prospect. The immediate 
contact resulting in the sale was brought 
about by a birthday letter which was 
followed by a call. 

“The man was 39 in November and 
had $8,000 of insurance. Showed him 
that this would give his wife but $8 per 
week, and he soon saw the point and 
took all he could at this time, viz., 
$5,000.” 


* ke 

You don’t buy a paper, 
What you buy news, 
You You don’t buy glass- 
Buy es, you buy vision, 


You don’t buy circus 
tickets, you buy thrills; 

You don’t buy an awning, 
shade; 

You don’t buy a Life Insurance Pol- 
icy— 

You do buy: Education for the kids, 
a certain life income for your wife, can- 
cellation of the mortgage on your home. 

You do buy a pension for the Old 
Man, freedom from worry as to the 
future of your loved ones. 

You do buy an Estate by Contract, 
the only permanently productive prop- 
erty available, money for future de- 
livery. 

You do buy collateral for your busi- 


you buy 





SEO. T. SMITH, Viee- meneue 
DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secret tery 





The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment ¥ SOLD 


NEw THROUGH 

ORDINARY J High Value ITS OWN 

POLICIES Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 


Which, with especially favorable Indust lal Contracts, 
give e's unsurpassed money-making ee 
J. REP PRORINER, Crentte 


cuas. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 
DROWN, Asst. Seo’y and Asst. Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





of advance chance, a guarantee of fin- 
ancial security. 

You do buy peace of mind, happiness 
and contentment.—Adapted from “The 
Mutual Benefit Pelican,” 





LIFE INSURANCE CO. AND OIL 

The Farmers Life of Denver, is the 
owner in fee of about 26,000 acres in 
Duvall County, Texas. Oil has been 
brought in nearby and efforts are being 
made to purchase the Farmers Life’s 


property, but so far the company is hold- 
ing tight. 





AGENTS who can SELL 
as well as WRITE 


Can always be given an interesting 
proposition, much territory still 
awaiting capable representatives, 
Your inquiries will have consid- 
eration. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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MEMEO MN NINNEN 555 occ sicic cnc Go dav sxouvadoo creaky Ki cco saissoweiedeneiriea 3,036,319.80 

Total Payments te Policyholders Since Organization........... ";.$35,784,215.15 
| JOHN G. WALKER, President 


INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1924 











New England Mutual. 


growth of Life Insurance. 





Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 
This is the oldest Charter now existing. 
The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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34 Nassau Street 













THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 
record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
it has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a protession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
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Blackburn Would Bar 
A. M. Table Attacks 


HIS REPLY TO HENRY MOIR 





Thinks Actuaries and Executives Should 
Unite on Ethics Platform; Raps 
Craze for Volume 





Thomas W. Blackburn, secretary of 
the American Life Convention, in a Iet- 
ter to the insurance newspapers again 
protests against a change of mortality 
tables by permissive legislation and re- 
plies to attacks upon his views made by 
Henry Moir, president of the United 
States Life. He denies that he called 
the American Experience Table archaic, 
and declared that the table is not out 
of date but is in use wherever regular 
legal reserve contracts are written, “and 
no one yet has had the temerity to sug- 
gest that all the business now in force 
using that table should be revalued on 
the American Men Table.” He still 
thinks that a “permissive table” would 
create a double standard in two senses of 
the term. The company using it for 
new business would be valuing new busi- 
ness on one basis and old business on 
another. He adds: 

“Mr. Moir admits that the Permissive 
Table is sought for competitive purposes 
and it goes without argument that com- 
panies not conforming to such _ table 
would be at a disadvantage if the per- 
missive table would result in reduction 
of premiums.” 


Quotes 1919 Views of Mr. Moir 


Mr. Blackburn then draws a parallel 


‘ quoting on the left from Mr. Moir in 


1919 when he was president of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America and on the 
right from his own protests about the 
proposed table. One paragraph he 
quotes from Mr. Moir is that any 
change in the reserve basis would affect 
the whole situation so greatly that we 
would need a revision of the insurance 
laws. Further he quotes Mr. Moir from 
his 1919 talk as follows: “It would not 
be sufficient merely to introduce this 
table as a basis for reserves, unless the 
insurance codes in the state under con- 
sideration were revised.” 

In discussing Mr. Moir’s statement 
that he had heard no authoritative sug- 
gestion that the premiums would be in- 
creased at the older ages if the Amer- 
ican Men Table were used Mr. Black- 
burn cites a statement by Actuary Mor- 
ris of the Travelers saying that the 
new table, whether adopted as the basis 
of valuation or not, must result in a re- 
duction of premiums or cost at the 
younger ages and a corresponding in- 
crease at the older ages of issue.” 

His Conclusions 

After quoting some other actuaries 

Mr. Blackburn says in conclusion: 


“Mr. Moir thinks the American Ex- 
perience Tabie is completely out of date 








Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





Four Out of Every Five 
Include Disability Protection 


Prolonged total disability may create 
financial losses more serious than death 


itself. 


That is why 


Connecticut General 


agents make it a rule to offer disability 
protection with life insurance. 


Four out of every five life insurance 
policies issued last year included waiver 
of premium and monthly income pay- 


ments. 


For complete coverage 


Connecticut 


General 


rates write 


Life Insurance 


Company, Hartford, Conn. 








should be 
but he says ‘a 
American Men 
bring about a 


thinks ‘it 
instanter,’ 
use of the 
Table would probably 
gradual change which would not hurt 
any one.” It was not Mr. Moir’s view 
in 1919 when he repeatedly stated for 
the first and only time, so far as I recol- 
lect, he agreed with his contemporary 
in eminence as an actuary, FE. KE. Rhodes, 
in the statement that ‘complete revision 
of the codes of each state would be 
necessary prior to adoption (of a new 
table). It is very important that this 
should be made clear in our discussion.’ 
Happily I agreed with Mr. Moir and 
Mr. Rhodes in 1919 and have not changed 
my attitude either as ‘lawyer’ or ‘semi- 
scientist’ since. 

“To my mind any provision of law, 
departmental ruling or company prac- 
tice which is permitted and excused 
solely upon the ground of competitive 
necessity is fundamentally wrong. 

“Mr. Moir seems now to hold 


and personally 
abandoned 
permissive 


that 














ADDRESS EITHER 


MESSRS. HUGHES & SCOTT 


203-4 Lincoln Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


* Lincoln Life Building 
More Than $400,000,000 of Insurance in Force | 


O isconsin 

n W 

| Wisconsin, with more than 2,000,000 dairy cows, produces 63% of 
America’s cheese and 28% of all the condensed milk made in this country. 

Forty-five other major industries back up the dairy interests of the State. 
The Badger State is next door to the Lincoln National Life Home Office. 

Agents in Wisconsin get the full benefit of the prompt and thorough 

Lincoln National Life Home Office service. 





Fort Wayne, Indiana 











the actuaries of the large mutual com- 
panies opposing the new table are only 
pretending when ‘they solemnly preach 
their great concern for the welfare of 
the smaller non-participating companies. 
Apparently it is his opinion that they 
can and do make a ‘net cost’ lower 
than the American Experience which 
he says the non-participating compan- 
ies must meet and without the Ameri- 
can Men’s Table the ‘smaller non-par- 
ticipating companies’ would be power- 
less to meet ‘some real cutthroat’ com- 
petition because one or two large and 
wealthy non-participating companies 
could almost afford to reduce their prem- 
ium rates despite the present law.’ 
Life Insurance Not Commercial 
“This business of life insurance is not 
naturally or properly a competing com- 
mercial enterprise and no company, 
large or small, has any right to utilize 
its fortunate position to wreck or 
threaten the success of competitors. It 
is wrong for any company, large or 


small, to engage in any practice which 
is a menace to the great American in- 
stitution of life insurance. A company 
which is so grasping and avaricious that 
it wants more than a decent share of 
the business of the country and to se- 
cure it will engage in methods that may 
wreck competitors, large or small, is 
not only unwise but wicked. 

“In this great business of co-operative 
beneficence, where the policyholders 
furnish the capital for conducting its 
affairs, whether stock or mutual in plan, 
the selfishness of purely commercial 
undertakings has no place. A cut rate 
policy of life insurance is an inexcus- 
able anomaly. There can be no such 
thing in fact and any form of policy 
pretending to appeal to the bargain 
counter sentiment should not be ap- 
proved by the supervising authorities. 
The padding of dividends for competi- 
tive purposes, is wholly improper. A 
so-called dividend paid when it is not 
earned or voted before it is earned, de- 
serves the disapproval of fairminded 
executives and departments. 

“This craze for bigness, this strife for 
volume, this indifference to life insur- 
ance ethics, and these schemes for over- 
reaching competition, ought to be con- 
demned. 

“Perhaps it might be well for life in- 
surance executives, of both stock and 
mutual companies, to emulate the ex- 
ample of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and unite upon a 
system of canons of ethics for companies 
and company management. Also that 
the actuaries get together some way 
and consent that attacks upon the Amer- 
ican Experience Table of Mortality be 
taboo, at least until they can agree upon 
a new basis of valuation which shall be 
safe for all and a hindrance to none. 

“Safety for each, safety for all and 
safety every where, should be our motto, 

“The commissioners, Mr. Moir to the 
contrary, never requested that ‘the Amer- 
ican Men Table be formed for the ex- 
press purpose of having it used.’ They 
have never asked why it is not used. 
The Commissioners today are not asking 
that it be adopted and a vote for and 
against the substitution, permissive or 
exclusive, would be overwhelmingly in 
favor of the American Experience Table 
and against the other table—for the 
very reason stated by me in the first 
paragraph of the protest filed with the 
committee. 

“It is interesting to know what ac- 
tuaries thought of the new table in 


(Continued on page 11) 


APPOINTED SUPERINTENDENT 


The Western & Southern Life of Cin- 
cinnati, announces the appointment of 
two new district superintendents through 
promotions. V. B. Riggs, formerly an 
assistant at Detroit-Grand River office, 
is now superintendent at Pontiac, Mich.; 
and C. C. Henslee, former Home Office 
Inspector of Division “A,” takes over the 
superintendency of the newly opened 
district at Wyandotte, Mich. 














Pennsylvania 


1865 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


Founded 1865 


1925 
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A Campaign In Behalf Of 
Women and Children 


Eighth Extract 


Income Insurance is advocated by the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
because women are exposed to many dangers that are inconspicuous or hard 
to trace. A striking example has already been given. Here are a few ad- 


ditional examples from the book entitled INCOME INSURANCE: 


“The stock of a certain prominent and important railroad sold in 1909 at 7434. In 1922 the 
road was in the hands of a receiver, and the market price of the stock fell to 134. 


“The stock of the -———-—-~—————- Company, dealing in a staple commodity, sold in 
1916 at 76°¢. In 1921 in consequence of an unfavorable market and other complications the 
company was so seriously embarrassed that the price of its stock fell to 5°. 


“The stock of another company of a similar character sold in 1919 at 148%% and paid 10% 


dividends. In 1924 it was paying nothing, and the price of the stock had fallen to 385%. 


“The stock of the —-——--—-—-—- Company, a high-grade industrial corporation, sold 
in 1919 at 9215. In consequence of unfavorable market conditions the company failed, and in 
1924 its stock was selling at less than a dollar a share. 


“All these stocks were the issues of substantial concerns, engaged in legitimate under- 
takings, and managed by men of standing and experience. 
WHERE THE STRAIN OFTEN COMES 


“Multitudes of men have been ruined by investments in land. Why? Not because the 
land failed to appreciate in value, but because interest and taxes shook these investors out before 
the appreciation in value occurred. 


‘“Multitudes of men have lost money in new inventions. Why? Not because these inven- 
tions were lacking in value, but because the money ran out while the inventions were still in the 
experimental stage. 


“Multitudes of men have been ruined by investing their money in good mines rich in ore. 
Why? Not because they lacked value, but because these investors did not count the cost of 
developing and operating these mines.”’ 

Multitudes of women, and multitudes of men, who are in no danger of 
being swindled by get-rich-quick sharpers, lose their money because their in- 
vestments deteriorate in value, because securities that ought to be sold are held 
COO long. 


The Equitable is on the lookout for young men to aid in supplying the 
demand for Income Insurance. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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How N.Y. 
from Little Rockians 


—_——— 


HART BACK WITH HOME FOLKS 





More Systematic Here But Not Such 
Keen Human Nature Students; 
100 Guests at Lunch 


An interesting feature of a luncheon 
to Hugh D. Hart, general agent in New 
York of the Aetna Life, given in Little 
Rock, Ark. a few days ago was the at- 
tendance of twenty-five agents attached 
to the Gordon HL. Campbell agency of 
the Aetna Life in Little Rock, most of 
whom were started in business by Mr. 
Hart. 

The luncheon was presided over by 
H. H. Conley, agency director of the 
New York Life at Little Rock, and ad- 
dresses were made hy Claude Durrett of 
the Pacific Mutual and J. D. Arnold of 
the Central Life of Illinois. About a 
hundred were present. 


Northerners and Southerners Compared 


During the course of his talk, Mr. Hart 
described the difference between agents 
in New York and Arkansas life insur- 
ance men. 

The New York agent, as a rule, is 
better trained, usually more systematic, 
his two principal points of advantage. 
He is inferior, as a rule, in his knowledge 
of human nature and in his native knack 
at selling. 

“The adroitness and originality of the 
southern life insurance man are not 
equalled, in my judgment, by the life 
insurance men of any other part of the 
country,” said Mr. Hart. “The New 
York agent sells his business more on the 
basis of the proposition he has to pre- 
sent, more as an issue of fact than of 
personalities, while in the South, we 
sell more on the personal element than 
perhaps on any other factor. Ours is a 
delightful way of doing business in the 
South, though I doubt whether it is as 
efficient as the northern way. Merit ol 
the proposition, rather than a like or 
dislike of the agent, ought to be the 
basis of the sale. 

“In the past twenty-five years we 
have been engaged in the South in the 
fundamental task of insuring men. We 
have been propagating the life insur- 
ance idea. Only in quite recent times 
have we been endeavoring to insure men 
for amounts sufficient to meet their in- 
surance requirements. We _ will, per- 
haps, never perform this task fully, but 
the constant increase from year to year 
in the per capita insurance carried in 
Arkansas and the South, demonstrates 
that we at least making progress in ap 
proaching adequacy in the amounts we 
are inducing insurers to buy. 

“An amusing part of my experience in 
New York has been the constantly re- 
curring evidences of ignorance on the 
part of New Yorkers of the conditions 
prevailing in the South—particularly in 
Arkansas. They do not, as a rule, know 
anything about our southern people or 
our southern country. They fail to re- 
alize that the culture of the South is 
one of the most brilliant developments 
of our American civilization—as indeed 
it is one of the oldest. They call us 
Irom the South, “westerners”’—ignorant, 
apparently, of the southerner’s pride in 
his sectional traditions and culture. But 
they accord the southerner a warm wel- 
come, particularly in the field of life in- 
surance. We may sometimes shock 
their conventionalities by doing busi- 
ness according to our own ideas instead 
of by their methods—but when our 
methods begin to bring results, they are 
quick to learn about them and to give 
them a hospitable reception. They are 
broad-guaged, capable men, with high 
ethical standards, and devoid of petty 
Prejudices. The South should know the 
real New York better: it can learn much 
Irom the North. New York should know 
the South better: it can improve in 
many vital ways by doing so.” 


gents Differ 





DARWIN P. KINGSLEY BACK 


Was In Bed for Eight Weeks Treating 
Gastric Disturbance; His Message 
to Field Force 
Darwin P. Kingsley, President of the 
New York Life, is back at his desk after 
being away for eight weeks. In the cur- 
rent issue of the New York Life “Bul- 

letin” he says to the field force: 

“IT expect to have a wonderfully happy 
vear. 

“About eight weeks ago while in full 
strength I deliberately went to bed and 
have gone through a severe treatment 
for a gastric disturbance. The treat- 
ment has been a great success. 

“IT am apparently in perfect health, 
and, as Dick Oliver would say, ‘rarin’ 
to go’. Come along.” 





ELECTED FOR FOUR YEARS 
James H. Mahan Secretary of Ancicnt 
Order of Gleaners; New Juvenile 
Insurance Department Established 
At the recent fifteenth biennial session 
of the Ancient Order of Gleaners James 
lH. Mahan was elected secretary for a 
four-year term. He is well-known in 
the life insurance world. His headquar- 

ters are in Detroit. 

Among measures adopted at the 
Gleaners’ convention were those provid- 
ing for a new department of juvenile 
insurance; establishment of a memorial 
home for the care of aged and disabled 
members; and a resolution by which the 
work of bringing to a rapid conclusion 
the transfer to the American Experience 
plans of a small group of old inadequate 
cost certificates will be accomplished. 

LOUIS LANE HAS GOOD YEAR 
Pays for $9,000,099 in 1925; Will Cele- 

brate His 10th Anniversary as 
Manager in March 

The Louis Lane Agency of the Equi- 
tabie Life Assurance Society closed the 
year with over nine millions of new paid 
business. This amount exceeded the 
quota set by the Society for the agen- 
cy’s production in 1925 by more than 
two millions. 

On March 13th, Mr. Lane will cele- 
brate his tenth anniversary as manager 
of the agency. During the first year of 
the agency's existence, it paid for only 
five hundred thousand of business. The 
agency had three miilion-dollar months 
this year, producing more, during each 
of these months, than it did in the third 
year of existence. Mr. Lane has selected 
a quota of ten millions of new paid 
business for 1926, 

WOMEN RESTRAINED 

Lansing, Mich., Jan. 4.—Charging a 
number of irregularities have already 
characterized the attempt of some of 
the officers of the Ladies of the Mac- 
cabees and the Maccabees to merge the 
two orders, Mrs. Nora M. Cate of Kala- 
mazoo, great lieutenant commander of 
the Ladies, and supporters of her peti- 
tion, went into Ingham circuit court here 
last week and obtained a temporary 
restraining order to stop any further steps 
toward the projected consolidation. 


MAKES FINE SHOWING 

The new business of the Continental 
Life for the year was $13,755,090, which 
is a gain of 18 per cent over the preced- 
ing year. The net increase in the 
amount of insurance in force was $8,- 
663,000 which gives us a net increase of 
16 per cent. The total insurance in 
force at the end of the year is $62,165,- 
672. Combined with this gratifying 
showing along new business lines, the 
company ends the year with total capi- 
tal and surplus ct $1,743,110, which is 28 
per cent more than liabilities, an unusual 
showing of strength. 


MEET IN HARTFORD 
General agents of the Connecticut 
General Life began a two-day session 


in Hartford on Thursday morning. They 
were welcomed by President Huntington. 











growth need apply. 








WANTED 
AGENCY DIRECTOR 


ALSO 


ASSISTANTS 


Men with experience in handling agents who can keep pace with 
an energetic organization of old standing which is still growing. 
Only men with experience who have the capacity for further 


State age, experience and salary desired. 
Applications will be held strictly confidential. 
BOX 1026 
The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York 

















PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


proposition. 
Address, 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 














SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 

Closing the most successful year in 
its history, Graham C. Wells, general 
agent of the Provident Mutual in New 
York, report that on December 31, 1925, 
only six policies were outstanding on 
the books as unpaid for. Three of 
these policies were for one assured. 


KEANE-PATTERSON IN 1925 

The Keane-Patterson Agency, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in New York, finished 
1925 with a total paid-for of $3,562,255. 
This figure is for five months of produc- 
tion since the agency was only organ- 
ized August. No definite goal has beer 
set for 1926 but the agency is expecter 
to flourish. 





“Work and Save’ Was 


Benjamin Franklin’s Motto 


A most appropriate one for National Thrift Week 


beginning January 17, 


Franklin’s 


birthday. An 


opportune time for the life insurance fraternity to 


bring home to the people the lessons of thrift and 
savings. 


the general public. 





Thrift is one of the cardinal virtues. 
we associate it with that great American, Benjamin 
lranklin, whose wise and generous ideas and actions 
have endeared him to the American people. President 
Wilson said: “The thing that makes the greatest 


Acting on the belief that household budgets are 
important factors in domestic happiness and family 
welfare, the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston has in the past two years dis- 
tributed several hundred thousand budget sheets to 


This is why 


nation in the world is the greatest number of happy, 
contented and unencumbered homes.” 

The Budget System is the best means of organizing 
the home and spending the income to advantage. 
President Coolidge tells us that he himself budgets his 
household expenses and that the greatest of all budgets 
is maintained by the United States Government. 

If you are interested in the John Hancock Budget 


Sheet, we will be 
glad to furnish 
one. Write In- 
quiry Bureau, 
John Hancock 
3uilding, Boston. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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What I Got from a 





Training Course 


By Ben Hadley, Jr. 


At a dinner given by the graduates of 
the fall term of the Life Insurance Train- 
ing Course at New York University, Ben 
Hadley, Jr. of the Equitable Life of 
lowa, gave a talk on what the training 
course had meant to him. As the talk was 
inspiring to many who heard it, it is re- 
produced in part in the following: 

There was a man named Shapur who 
was a member of a caravan on his way 
to the Golden City. The gates of this 
City opened but once a year and those 
who are fortunate enough to be there 
at that time could sell their goods at 
a fabulous price—often a hundredfold 
greater than the regular price. Shapur 
had a heavy load of salt. And although 
they were all anxious to reach the gates 
Shapur’s burned with 


the desire to be the first one before the 


on time, heart 


gates of this City. But when they came 
to an oasis Shapur’s camel became lame 
and weak, and Shapur, sick at heart at 
seeing the rest of the caravan go on 
without him, had to unload his bags of 
salt. He nursed his camel for two or 


three days until it was almost well 


again, but when he went to get his load 
of salt he found that a little rivulet had 
dissolved and carried it all away except 
one sack. Then he sat down with great 
jamentations; he beat upon his breast; 
end all but cursed Allah for his muis- 
fortune. As he sat there a bee buzzed 
about his head so persistently that he 
finally noticed it. He thought where 
there was a bee there must be honey, 
so he set out to follow it. He followed 
it for many miles across the desert and 
finally came to another oasis. ‘This he 
found was the home of the great Al- 
chemist, Omar, who had the miraculous 
power of converting the most common 
things of earth into something precious. 
When Shapur learned that this was the 
home of the great Omar his heart leaped 
with joy, but Omar who also could read 
minds as he would an open book said, 
“Ah, Shapur, thou thinkest that because 
I am Omar how easy it would be for 
me to convert thy remaining sack of 
Nay, Shapur, 
each man must be his own Alchemist.” 
But he promused Shapur that if he would 
but serve him patiently he woutd share 
with him secrets that would gain tor 
him a royal entrance wherever he went. 

Shapur's work was to fill a number 
of large stone jars every night with rose 
leaves trom the garden. “What delight- 
ful work,” thought Shapur, “to pick 
rose leaves in the moonlight—a task tor 
poets.” But after awhile the thorns tore 
his hands; sleep weighed heavily on his 
eyelids; and it grew monotonous stand- 
ing there hour after hour just picking 
rose leaves. But he kept on and by 
morning he had filled the jars. And 
night aiter night, as he peritormed his 
deadly monotonous task he longed for 
the bright market places he was used 
to; he longed for any kind of change, 
for he was not learning the promised 
secrets of Omar—doing the same old 
thing over and over again. However, 
he had promised patient service so he 
persevered, although the thorns pricked 
his hands more and more sorely. Final- 
ly Omar said, “At last thou hast proved 
thyself. worthy to share my _ secrets. 
Come! I will show thee.” He showed 
him the wonderful process of distilling 
attar of roses from rose leaves and 


salt into shining gold. 


said, “Seest thou this tiny vial? It 
weighs what the weight of one rupee, 
but it took the sweetness of two hundred 
thousand roses to make the attar it con- 
tains; and so costly is it that only princes 
may purchase.” Then he gave him a 
large crystal vase, sealed, and filled with 
the precious attar and said, “Wherever 
thou goest this sweetness will open for 
thee a way and win for thee a welcome. 
Thou camest into the desert a common 
vendor of salt, thou shalt go forth an 
Apostle of my Alchemy.” 

Then Shapur went forth 
crystal vase and the camel bare him 
swiltly to the Golden City. The Golden 
Gate that would not have opened to the 
vendor of salt, swung side for the Apostle 
of Omar. Princess brought their pearls 
to exchange for drops ot his attar and 
everywhere he went its sweetness won 
for him a welcome. 

And it seemed to me as I heard this 
story that perhaps we can be likened 
unto Shapur. As he expected Omar to 
convert his common salt into precious 
gold, so we may have come to take 
this course with a secret thought or 
secret hope that by some magical process 
it wouid convert our poor abilities into 
some golden gift of salesmanship. “Nay, 
Shapur, each man must be his own 
Alchemist.” And each one of us must 
be his or her own Alchemist. True, we 
have learned many things that will help 
us and open the way for us, but as Sha- 
pur shared Omar's secret only aiter he 
had worked hard and diligently, so we 
shall benefit from this course only so 
far as we have applied ourselves and 
have worked. Even though we may 
have worked diligently during the course, 
our real work has just commenced. And 
let us not expect our work to be en- 
tirely easy—-even picking rose leaves in 
the moonlight was not entirely pleasant. 
There may be many times when the 
thorns will prick and tear at us, but if 
we persevere, if we work hard, and if we 
work intelligently, we will win the re- 
ward; and gates that would not have 
opened to mere vendors of salt will 
swing wide for the Apostles of Omar's 
Alchemy. 

“And this, oh son of Shapur, is the 
secret of Omar’s Alchemy. ‘To gather 
something from everyone thou passest 
on the highway, and from every exper- 
ience fate sends thee, as Omar gathered 
from the heart of every rose; and out of 
the wide knowledge thus gained of hu- 
man weaknesses and human needs, to 
distill in thine own heart the precious 
oil of sympathy. That is the attar that 
shail win tor thee a welcome wherever 
thou goest. And no man fills his crystal 
vase with it until he has first been 
pricked by the world’s disappointments 
and bowed by its tasks. 

“Thou vendor of salt who, as yet canst 
follow only in the train of others is not 
any price well worth while, if, in the 
end it shall give thee wares with which 
to gain a royal entrance.” 

And as we part tonight to go our 
various ways, let us think of this story 
and let us everyone strive to become a 
worthy Apostle of Omar. 


with the 





ONE STOCK UP 75 POINTS 

Between Tuesday and Sunday, Janu- 
ary 3, stock of the Travelers has ad- 
vanced 75 points, closing sales ranging 
from 1.305 to 1.310. Aetna Life closing 
sales were from 1.305 to 1.310. Connecti- 
cut General rauged from 1.750 to 1.775. 
For Aetna Casualty & Surety 940 was 
bid; Hartford Steam Boiler, 690. Aetna 
Insurance Co. was up ten points at 650 
bid, 660 asked and Hartford Fire was 
up 15 points with sales in neighborhood 
of 055. Sales of Phoenix ranged from 


585 to 590 and of Automobile from 595 
to 600. 


——_=_. 








A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 185} 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderfyl 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization, 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 























SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 
What Do You Sell? 
Service, Company, or Policy | 


—which? 


All three are important, of course. But to our mind 
the policy is especially so. {f you agree that the 
actual contract itself is deserving of careful attention 
and comparison on the part of the agent, we invite 
you to consider seriously the United Life policy, “A 
Policy You Can Sell.” 


ANY AACWVA BERENS oss. iccd ls Ke iweee eee $ 5,000 
PANG -ACCIGONIRE GUGON 55! 40:4. 6-0 eo.a%e 6 00h 8 b82 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths......ccccccccece 15,000 


Accidental Benetits $50 per WEEK. 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY | 


If there is an opportunity open in your towa, our 
Vice-President, Mr. Eugene E. Reed, will tell you 
all about it. Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord New Hampshire 


a | Inquire! | 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS | 





Kerontimnoec BOY 





All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President | 














PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CON- 
TRACT TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 

FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE 

HAVE AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 


JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Vice-President Manager of Agencies 
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BRISTOL A SPEAKER 





General Agent of Northwestern Mutual 
Addresses Eastern Convention of North- 
western Mutual; Cleary not Here 

Because of illness, Vice-President M. 
J. Cleary of Northwestern Mutual Life 
was unable to attend the eleventh annual 
conference here of the Middle Atlantic 
and New England States Agencies, held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, January 4 
and 5. Herbert L. Smith of Harrisburg 
acted as chairman at the opening ses- 
sion, at which John I. D. Bristol, general 
agent for Manhattan and the Bronx, 
delivered an address of welcome to the 
attending delegates. Paul Smith of 
West Virginia, president of the special 
and district agents’ association of the 
company, discussed “Undeveloped Op- 
portunities "for Writing Business Insur- 
ance,” and general counsel George Lines 
spoke on the “Legal Aspects as to Op- 
tion Endorsements, Partnership and 
Corporation Insurance.” 
Cc. E. Stapleton of Brooklyn, a com- 
paratively newcomer in the life insur- 
ance field, on “Painting Word Pictures as 
a Background for Life Insurance” made 
a special hit with his audience. 

The problem of effective approach was 
the principal topic of discussion at the 
morning session on Tuesday. Six agents 
of the company took part in the sym- 
posium, and the subject was summed up 
by Assistant Superintendent of Agen- 
cies M. H. O. Williams. The conference 
was brought to a close at a luncheon 
session, with a rousing speech by Super- 
intendent of Agencies C. H. Parsons on 
“Opportunity and Responsibility.” 





NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 





Guardian Life Now Writing Policies 
Containing Liberal Professional 
Men’s Disability Provisions 
The Guardian Life is now issuing to 
certain limited classes of applicants pol- 
icies containing a new Professional 
Men’s Disability Clause. Under the new 
provisions, total disability is defined to 
mean the inability to pursue those duties 
usual to the insured’s customary occupa- 
tion. Policies containing this clause will 
be issued on male risks between ages 25 
and 50, engaged in the following occu- 

pations: 

Physicians and surgeons, dentists, 
lawyers, executives of large institutions, 
qualified osteopaths, auditors and ac- 
countans with proper degrees, male 
teachers in high schools or colleges who 
have been teaching for at least three 
years prior to the application. 

It is believed that Guardian Life is 
one of the first companies to adopt this 
liberal provision for the beneiit of pro- 
fessional men. 


CONVENTION YEAR BOOK 
Addresses of Huebner, Bragg, Ganse, 
Taylor, Hunsicker, Kavanagh and 
Others Printed 
The Convention Year Bdok of the In- 
surance Advocate is out.’ It contains 
extracts from many of the .leading ad- 
dresses delivered by insurance men and 
educators during the year 1925. Among 
those whose addresses were used are: 
Professor S. S. Huebner, Charles J. 
Rockwell, Gerald A. Eubank, James EI- 
ton Bragg, Bob Williams, Leo E. 
Thomas, Guy W. Cox, Hugh D. Hart, 
Will D. Bowles, R. W. Stevens, J. E. 
Kavanagh, Chandler Bullock, Franklin 
W. Ganse, Clayton M. Hunsicker, 
Charles G. Taylor, Miss Marion B. Sand- 
ers, Franklin’ B. Mead, H. P.+Graven- 

gaard, David B. Alder. 
lhe book is valuable to the production 
forces of the insurance companies. 


The speech of~ 





AIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Des Moines 


Omaha, 


Denver, 








Blackburn and Moir 


(Continued from page 7) 


1919. Evidently at that time the most 
eminent men in the profession were 
giving the same reason for standing by 
the American Experience Table that -I 
gave in my protest. Fortunately for me 
there are a goodly number of capable 
and well-known actuaries on my side 
today: Messrs. Rhodes, Mend, But- 
tolph, Washburne, Maclean, Allison, 
Stookey, Owen, Larsen, Cavanaugh and 
others, not to refer to opinions privately 
expressed to me by several of the best 
known actuaries, not named, both com- 
pany and department men. 

“For these and other reasons I am 
disposed to adhere to the position taken 
before the Commissioners committee.” 


Henry Moir’s Reply 


In commenting this week upon Mr. 
Blackburn’s statements, which are 
printed above, Henry Moir said to The 
Eastern Underwriter : 

“In 1919 the American Men Table 
was new to all of us; we had just suf- 
fered from the war; and we did not 
know whether the Influenza Epidemic 
was over or was merely suspended. The 
remagks made, and now quoted by Mr. 
Blackburn, were natural and proper to 
the time and circumstances. Given simi- 
lar conditions and actuaries would prob- 
ably make the same statements again. 
I would. 

“But six years have elapsed since 
quotations were appropriate, and ten 
years have gone by since the American 
Men statistics closed. These ten years, 
which included the war and influenza 
periods, have proved the adequacy of 
the American Men Ultimate Table. This 
controlling condition nullifies most of 
Mr. Blackburn’s further argument. 

“Moreover, in 1919 we were discus- 
sing the compulsory use of the Ameri- 
can Men Table which would necessitate 
a rather complete revision of such stat- 
utes as those of New York. The per- 
missive use of the table, since suggested, 
has quite a different effect.” 





ATLANTIC LIFE TO MEET 


An exceptionally large attendance is 
expected at the seventh annual Aces 
convention of the Atlantic Life which 
is to be held at Daytona Beach, January 


11-14. 


PARKER’S 1925 EDITION 


Amasa J. Parker, Jr., of Albany, N. 
Y., has issued the 1925 edition of his In- 
dex of the insurance law of New York. 

















Important Announcement 
To Life Insurance Men 


One of the largest old-line Life Insurance Companies 
is looking for a Field Supervisor to work in the Central 
Western section of N. Y. State with headquarters at 
Rochester, N. Y. 


This position will afford you an. opportunity to 
demonstrate your ability to secure and train men, and 
will lead to larger fields. This is a salaried position 
together with commissions and renewals on personal 
writings. 

In replying to this ad, please set forth fully, all of the 
qualifications which you believe you possess in order 
to fil! this position. 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 


Address: Box 1025 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER CO. 
86 Fulton Street, New York City, N. Y. 

















The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 
Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having am 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. = 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
character and ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 




















NEW POLICY 
Disanility Benefits of $15.00 per $1,600.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Leans at ond of 2nd year 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 
































HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 





ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 





The 65th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received dur- 
ing the year 1924..... $8,003,453 


Paymertts to Policyhold- 
ers and their Benefi- 
ciaries in Death 


Claims, Endowments, 

Dividends, etc........ 6,321,524 
Increase in Assets...... 1,801,996 
Actual Mortality 62.4% 

of the amount ex- 

pected. 
Insurance in Force..... 260,530,414 
Admitted Assets........ 51,457,218 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
256 Broadway New York 


Three New Records of Progress 


A TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLAR PRODUC- 
TION of new life insurance during June, 1925, in 
honor of President George Kuhns. 

A NINETY MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION of 
new life insurance during the first half of 1925. 


During June, 1925, the total of life insurance in force 
passed the EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR 


mark. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA GEORGE KUHNS, President 
































neerporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 


his Company aas always pursued those policies in the conduet of its business that have given it a high 
reputation for stability and ‘air dealing. 

fas always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Has — reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives to develop and hold 
their business. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protecti f ding, at the same time, the 
interest of all its policyholders. 


JOHN BARKER, Vice President 





ROBERT H. DAVENPORT, Secretary 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 


newspaper is owned and ts pub- « 


derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 


tion, office and place of business, 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 


Fradley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. 


Eager, Associate Editor; 
The ad- 


dress of the officers is the oltce of this 


newspaper Telephone number: Beek 
man ?076, 
Sut scription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 


$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
-wsiage should be added. 

Entered as second-class matter April 


1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


GROWTH OF INSTALMENT 
BUYING 
\t the recent National Distribution 


Conference held under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States a number of reports on the ex 
penses of doing business were prepared 
for the consideration of the conference. 
The 


insurance 


one of the utmost interest to the 


fraternity, with special refer- 
ence to automobile underwriters, is the 
the 
credits, the aggregate amount of 


report on growth of instalment 
such 
credit in force being estimated at three 
billions. The report illustrates how this 


instalment credit has expanded in a de 


cade until now almost everything can 
be bought by time payments. 
Probably the most important feature 


of the report is the description of a re 
cent development, being the sudden in 
crease in bank loans to finance instal 
Attention is called to one 


leading 


ment buying. 


of the department stores in 


Louisville which 


11S 


50 


has advertised that 


customers might have from 25 to 


weeks in which to pay for merchandise 


bought in every department, “at cash 


prices,” announcing that this service was 
the 


for the balance due 


made 
the 


possible by store borrowing 


money from a 
large national bank. 

The details the 
given in the November 
Bankers 


of arrangement are 
of the 
Journal. 
The department advertises the arrange- 
ment “The National Bank 
Plan.” The weekly payments are made 
at a window in the department store 
that looks like a teller’s cage. This and 
a sign reading “Representative of the 
National Bank” create an il- 
lusion of direct dealing with the bank. 
Mr. Richard Bean, president of the bank, 


issue 
American Association 


Louisville 


as 


Louisville 


says: 

“The trade acceptance is the vital part 
of the arrangement. The store sells 
goods to its customers on either a twenty- 
five or fifty weeks payment plan, the 





Aetna Life Paid for : 
Close to a Billion 


LIFE PREMIUMS OF _ $55,000,000 


Company Had One of Most Noteworthy 
Years; Outstanding Developments 


of 1925 in Life Department 


The Aetna 
Life’s new paid business for 1925 totalled 


Hartford, Conn., Jan. 7. 
$909,916,426, according to a_ preliminary 
statement of figures made public today 
by Vice Kendrick A. Luther. 


The 1925 figure, which soars so close 


President 


to the billion dollar peak, represents a 
gain of more than 35% over 1924, when 
the new paid business amounted to $673, 
577,688. 

The paid life premiums for 1925 were 
$54,846,951.02, or a gain of $9,405,386.25 
gver the $45,441,504.77 representing the 
paid 1924, 


concern the life department only. 


premiums of These figures 


The past twelve months--the Diamond 


Anniversary—have been notable 
for the Aetna Life Insurance, 
foregoing figures disclose. It was early 
in January that Mr. Luther announced 
the first important change of the year. 
This consisted of an increase to $400,000 
of the maximum limits which would be 
written upon a single life. The previous 
limit had been $250,000. Close upon this 
followed a reduction in rates on severai 
policies, and a provision to write short 
term insurance up to age seventy, and 
also extending the ninety-day disability 
modification for the full limit 
surance. 

In Kebruary the salary budget plan 
Was inaugurated. This method, which is 
designed to encourage employees to 
carry life insurance more adequate to 
their needs, consists of monthly deduc 
tions from the worker’s salary, althougi: 
he pays the whole of the premium him 
self. In July the company announced 
the non-medical plan, whereby applica 
tions for insurance without medical ex 
amination in amounts of $5,000 were 
considered for persons up to age fifty- 
five. The plan applies to women as well 
as to men, and includes disability ben 
efits and double indemnity. 

Another signal achievement was an 
nounced in September, when at the 
second annual general agents’ conference 
held at Poland Springs, Me., the field 
forees were informed that a substantial- 
lv increased dividend scale for the par- 
ticipating department would become ef 
fective January 1, 1926. 

Beginning the first of January, 1926, 
the Aetna Life reduced its basic non- 
participating rates to a low point and 
at the same time announced it would in- 
crease to $50,000 the amount of insut 
ance issued on a single life where dis- 
ability benefits were included. 


Ones 
the 


as 


of in 


period depending upon the classes of 
merchandise sold. Dry goods, wearing 
apparel, and millinery are sold on the 
twenty-five weeks payment plan. Furni- 
ture, household furnishings, washing 
machines and other goods which can be 
re-possessed under chattel mortgages, 
are sold on a fifty weeks payment plan. 

“The store takes a trade acceptance, 
attached to a mortgage, from the cus- 
tomer and endorses this trade acceptance 
to the bank. In acquiring the goods, the 
purchaser makes a certain down pay- 
ment and gives the trade acceptance 
plus 6 per cent. interest to the store. 
Our bank discounts the trade acceptance 
at 6 per cent. On the first of each 
month, the bank renders the store a 
statement of the aggregate amount of 
the trade acceptances, on which the 
store pays the bank 2 per cent. It will 
be seen that the bank gets 6 per cent. 
interest on the trade acceptances and 2 
per cent. in addition, from the store, 
making a total of 8 per cent. The trade 
acceptances are then paid weekly to the 
bank by the customer.” 











—_ 





The Human Side of Insurance 








JAMES A. BEHA 


James A. Beha, superintendent of in 
New York State, 
some distinguished visitors lately appear- 


surance in has had 
ing before him in arguments relative to 
insurance matters. Among them have 
Charles E. Hughes, former Gov- 
ernor of New York and Chief Justice 
of the W. 
Davis, former Ambassador to the Court 
St: Mr. Beha of 
authors appearing in the annual 
survey the 
York “Evening Post,’ and in his 
estimates 


been 


Supreme Court; and John 


ot James. was one 


the 
financial and business of 
New 

article advanced 


Along 


Bave some 


of premium returns. this line 
he said: 
“The reports for the year 1925 of the 


Various insurance companies doing busi- 


ness in New York State have not yet 
been filed with the insurance depart- 
ment, but information already at hand 


indicates that the premium returns of 
such life companies is approximately $9,- 
700,000,000; fire and marine, $1,900,000,- 
G00; casualty and surety, $650,000,000.” 


x ok * 


George B. Muldaur, general agent of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, left re- 
cently for the West and Pacific Coast. He 
will be gone about two months and will 
speak before chambers of commerce, 
the United States Chamber having ar- 
ranged dates for him. His itinerary in- 
cludes Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Fort Worth, Waco, 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Vancouver, Spokane, Denver 
and Omaha. 

x ok Ox 


Albert W. Atwood, who has made a 
big hit with the articles he has written 
on insurance and investments for the 
“Saturday Evening Post,’ and who is 
now living on the Coast, addressed a 
recent meeting of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Los Angeles. Resolutions 
were passed by the association thanking 
Mr. Atwood for his articles. He was 
formerly financial editor of the old New 
York “Press,” one of the papers scrapped 
by the late Frank A. Munsey. 

a 


Eleanor L. Thomas has assumed the 
duties of secretary to President Dana 
Pierce of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, succeeding Mrs. W. H. Hoffman 
who removed to Cincinnati. 





— | 
——__} 








H. L’Estrange Malone, European 
agent and attorney for the Globe & 
Rutgers and the Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania, has written 
a book for children, bearing the title 
“The Red King,” published by the Ep- 
worth Press, 25 City Road, London 
4. 

It is a charming little story of an 
imaginary King of a make-believe State, 
with very real troubles. His Queen has 
a difficult temperament, and his people 
have been incited to rebellion; yet he 
wants to rule them all kindly and justly, 
How well he succeeds after many set- 
backs children must find out for them- 
selves; but it is certain that, having 
righteousness on his side, he does suc- 
ceed. 





x ok x 

Edward K. Strong, Jr., has written 
hook entitled “Phychology of | Selling 
and Advertising,” published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. The author 
is now professor of psychology in the 
Graduate School of Business at Stanford 
University and was formerly connected © 
with the Carnegie School of Life Insur- : 
ance Salesmanship. 

x * * 

George U. Tompers, vice-president 
ot the National Liberty, has been made 
a member of tite Brooklyn Committee 
created to advise and aid in establish- 
ing an institution of higher learning in 
that borough. One of the vice-chairmen 
of the committee is Meier Steinbrink, 
vice-president of the Brooklyn National 
Life. 

* *k ok 

Henry Parmelee Wickes, General 
Agent of the New England Mutual Life 
at Syracuse, and Miss Lavina Heindorf, 
were married recently in Syracuse. Mr. 
Wickes has been general agent of the 
New England Mutual since 1911. 

* * * 


Clelle E. Firestone, manager of the 
insurance department of the Salem Bank 
& Trust Co., Goshen, Ind., has been 
clected city judge. 

* ok Ok 


James H. Brewster, Jr., who last sum- 
mer was elected vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, was recently elected a di- 
rector of the Hartford-Aetna Bank. 





FINANCING PREMIUMS 


Discussed by Board of Governors of San 

Francisco Brokers’ Exchange; Op- 

poses Practice 

In a recent report on the activities of 
the Board of Governors of the San 
Francisco Brokers’ Exchange the fol- 
lowing report was made on the subject of 
financing payment of insurance premiums: 

“At its meeting on July 28th, the board 
went on record opposing the practice ol 
as being furthered by certain finance 
companies. This was again brought be- 
fore the Board at its meeting on October 
27th, when the Secretary read a com- 
munication from the Agents and Brok- 
ers Conference calling attention to this 
inadvisable practice by certain firms, 
thus bringing installment payments into 
the fire insurance business. At this 
meeting, the Board instructed the Sec- 
retary to circularize the members in this 
regard, pointing out the fact that finance 
companies thus engaged could build up 
lists of expirations which might be used 
unfavorably to the broker.” 








LINVILLE’S NEW CONNECTION 


Marsh & McLennan, nationally known 
insurance brokers, announced yesterday 


that E, M. Linville, former president 0 
the N. Y. Indemnity, has become asso 
ciated with them in New York City. 
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FIRE INSURANCE | 


National Announces 
New Appointments 


BROWNE HEADS IMPROVED RISK 


New Field Arrangement in West Vir- 
ginia; C. J. Bauerle, General Adjuster; 
Other Changes Made 





The following announcements are 
made by the National Insurance Co. of 
Hartford: 

W. C. Browne, who has been state 
agent in West Virginia for the past 
three years, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the improved risk depart- 
ment at the Home Office, effective Janu- 
ary 1. Mr. Browne has made good in 
West Virginia and has a background 
which equips him splendidly for his new 
position. He was manager of the Kansas 
City office of the Missouri Inspection 
3ureau for several years and later was 
manager of the Western Sprinklered 
Risk Association. 

Special Agent R. E. Mullen who has 
served with intelligence and zeal under 
Mr. Browne for the past three years 
will, with W. L. Bellmer who was re- 
cently appointed a special agent in that 
state, handle the field work in West 
Virginia. 

Effective January 15, C. J. 
who has been state agent in 
New England since 1921, will become 
general adjuster at the Home Office. 
Mr. Bauerle has made a most creditable 
record in this branch of insurance work 
and is fully competent to assume his 
new duties. 

To succeed 


Bauerle, 
Western 


Mr. Bauerle in Western 
New England, State Agent Hinsdale 
is transferred from Boston, where he 
has been acting as General Agent Lewis’s 
first assistant. Mr. Hinsdale has had 
a wide Home Office and field experience, 
is a native of Connecticut, and is well 
able to handle the problems which will 
confront him in his new territory. 

To assist State Agent Hinsdale, Seth 
H. Ashton is appointed Special Agent. 
Mr. Ashton has had a wide local agency 
and rating bureau experience, having 
served with the Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin Inspection Bureau in the capacities 
of Inspector, Special Hazard Rater and 
Branch Manager, applying the Dean 
Analytic Schedule. 

With the removal of State Agent Hins- 
dale from Eastern to Western New 
England the responsibilities of two very 
capable Special Agents, G. E. Moffette 
and I. T. Crossley, who are serving 
under General Agent Lewis in Eastern 
New England will be enlarged. Special 
Agent L. F. Braman is transferred from 
Western to Eastern New England. Mr. 
Braman has had extensive Dean Sched- 
ule experience, sacquired at the Illinois 
Inspection Bureau, and has served cred- 
ed as a National Special Agent since 


H. J. WIND LEAVES NATIONAL 

Howard J. Wind who has represented 
the National of Hartford in New York 
State for the past few years leaves that 
company the first of February to be- 
come vice president of the Schenectady 
Insuring Agency, Inc., of Schenectady, 
New York. He is one of the younger 
men engaged in field work and has been 
President of-the Albany Field Club. He 
started his insurance career with the 
Hartford Fire leaving after a few years 


Y jon the New England Insurance 
xchange. _After becoming thoroughly 
grounded in schedule rating work he 


accepted a position as special agent with 
the National of Hartford in Eastern 
New York assisting State Agent Breed. 
The company realizing his excellent 
equipment, ability and willingness to 
work, shortly promoted him to the posi- 
tion of state agent, 


Marsh & McLennan 
Get U. S. Rubber Co. 


FIRE AND MARINE 





INCLUDED 





Account is One of the Largest in the 
Country; Plants Located in Many 
Important Cities 


Marsh & McLennan, insurance brok- 
ers in New York and Chicago, have 
been given the account of the United 
States Rubber Company, which became 
effective midnight December 31, 1925. 
This account is one of the largest in 
the country for it involves plants in 
about twenty different cities and in- 
cludes the marine insurance on huge 
shipments of crude rubber from South 
America and the Far East to the United 
States. The insurance values will nat- 
urally be enormous. 

Some of the largest plants of the U. S. 
Rubber Company are located at Detroit, 
Mich.; New Haven, Conn.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Indianapolis, Ind., and Passaic, 
N. J. Other plants of considerable size 
in the Eastern part of the country are 


located at Naugatuck, Conn.; Beacon 
Falls, Conn.; Malden, Mass.; Provi- 


dence, R. L; 
land, O. 
With the rapid expansion of the auto- 
mobile industry during the last three 
or four years and with a record-break- 
ing production of cars and the sale of 
tires last year, 1925, the business of the 
U. S. Rubber Company has witnessed a 
splendid growth. This, of course, adds 
to the insurance problems of the com- 
pany and Marsh & McLennan are to 
be congratulated upon having secured 
an account of such size and importance. 
In addition to the manufacturing of 
tires the United States Rubber Com- 
pany makes raincoats, hard rubber bat- 


tery boxes, and many other rubber pro- 
ducts. 


Bristol, R. I.; and Cleve- 


MARKET AT END OF THE YEAR 


Market of Fire Inourance Stocks; Globe 
& Rutgers Up to 1675; 
Aetna 640. 


J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co.’s review of in- 
surance stocks issued at the end of the 
year just closed show the following quo- 
tations in fire insurance: 

Recent Market 






NAME Bid sked 

PRM eich kn cvicustetueedseus 640 650 
PIC UGIGE (ois ke ccscisviccece 220 250 
PE ewisnsutehaidiecwcuces 56 58 
American Alliance ............. 305 315 
American (Newark) ........... 24 26 
Assurance Co. of America.... 200 — 
PRI Setecscctecnsouns ee 580 600 
Bankers & Shippers.... “a 285 eal 
PR er 425 435 
MII ete e bs eon toutes ek aad 300 ee 
COMIN PIO es icccvcduceccéwcese 14 17 
CROMMENE tac kckiesnetcswtnenar sed 35 38 
Chicago Fire & Marine........ 14 17 
City of New Yorles...cccccccsces 310 

CemmMOMWeOAR cc cccccccccccccs 600 ais 
rrr 134 138 
Detroit Fire & Marine......... 125 150 
Dubuque Fire & Marine....... 300 ‘ 
FUME: éscdkivicccscusemeanasins 550 

















| STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


Choose N i i l kk Choose 
Your t Por Your 
Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1925 


$12,500.000.00 


EGERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


21,338 


ET SURPLUS 


7,235.32 


AS 


48,176.197.51 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$164,897,335.64 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$26,837,235.32 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York Gity 


14,33 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
c. R. STI . Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 






62.19 





PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 

CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager 
210 Sansome Street, 

San Francisco, California 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK— Wa. H. MoGee & Go., General Agents, 1] So. William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO-— George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 


CHICAGO 


Wan. H. MoGee & Go., Gon'l Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

















Fidelity-Phemix .......cccececes 174 178 
Fire Association .....ccccscccce 285 300 
PHONE POM ciccncedecscsce 93 98 
PPR PO sccccacccciaveccas 184 = 
CN I venus ctcctce's canecce 37 39 
Globe & Rutgers...........00065 1675 1725 
Great AMerican ccccccccccccese 303 306 
FEASSNO FO cece cccectcncnese 110 ea 
BOON cadwanvddcccsakencdsces 190 195 
SUMONUNL. vc ddacancnsadudaqences 53 58 
BEMOGNING - cc ccdchcccaacuusecacces 635 645 
ROME | tcncrocecsoncacdaudenavccs 374 380 
Homestead ........ eee Cae 30 35 
Importers & Exporters........ i 65 
Independent Fire .........555. 27 32 
Insurance Co. of North Amer.. 6 64 
Insurance Co. of State of Pa.. 140 ee 
RANG UNMEE chonietandscnnsenawe 24 a6 
OIE, gn conccocecnucecccces 50 > 
Milwaukee Mechanics ........ 36 39 
IOGRIORED FICE ccccccccccccccenss 775 790 
National Liberty ...........++. 230 aes 
TERRE WME Ceccdccccactecce 254 260 
New Hampshire ..............- 340 - 
WOO BOOED cccnscasctcceuscces 44 47 
New York Casualty..........+ 108 112 
ND, ecncanvccaudtabacesadece 247 252 
Northern of New York......... 265 275 
WOON NOE condtcacccsrecdaces 112 115 
Northwestern National ........ 600 ene 
IIE. Cavcevccasuanetccaadeseed 105 an 
PRONE  eccncecacnentuscresncces 580 590 
Providence-Washington ...... 410 420 
CUAGOD oc wesccdccessquces 300 aad 
Ride Talend osccesssencs 300 310 
St. Paul Fire & Marine. oR 105 
SURUTING ccexcenndévecs ®B 100 
Springfield ........- 420 “na 
Stuyvesant ...... 200 210 
United States cccccscczcecs 148 152 
U. S. Merchants & Shippers.. 248 252 
Virginia Fire & Marine........ 88 94 
WOUtROGNEE kee iccsvicccsiccsces 45 47 








J. A. KELSEY, President 


Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 
G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 





CAPITAL 


NET SURPLUS 
TOTAL ASSETS 











Statement June 30, 1925 


PREMIUM RESERVE........... 
OTHER LIABILITIES............ 


EE 


1,238,196.67 
2,854,156.49 











IMMENSE STOCK TAX RATE 





Some Comments By Hartford “Courant” 
Relative to Decrease in Levy; 
Rate Formerly Higher 
The Hartford “Courant,” in discussing 
unprecedented increases in insurance 

company stocks, said this week: 

“The great increase in the market 
valuations of the stocks of most of the 
Hartford insurance companies is pre- 
dicted to act as an offset to the decrease, 
under an act of the 1925 General Assem- 
bly, in the taxation rate on insurance 
stocks from 10 mills to eight. Under the 
increase in valuations, it is estimated 
that the city and state will receive a 
larger amount in taxes on these stocks 
in 1926, than was paid this year under a 
higher rate of tax. There was no de- 
crease allowed in the taxation rate on 
banks stocks which will remain at ten 
mills.” 

AETNA FIRE CHANGES 

Important changes, including the ap- 
pointment of four new assistant man- 
agers, are announced in the Western 
department of the Aetna and the World 
Fire & Marine. The new assistant man- 
agers from January 1 are Henry A. 
Yates, who for five years has been 
State agent in northern Illinois; W. G. 
Bayliss, who for two years has been 
superintendent of the sprinklered risk 
department; Charles F. Thomas, who 
has resigned as assistant manager of the 
Western department of the Queen and 
who also becomes general agent of the 
World Fire & Marine, to the develop- 
ment of whose business he will give 
much attention, and W. N. Achenbach, 
who has been assistant general agent 
for the past two years 


FEES AND TAXES 

The New York Insurance Department 
has issued a booklet, fifty-eight pages 
long telling what are the fees and taxes 
charged insurance companies under the 
laws of this state, together with abstracts 
of fees, taxes and similar requirements 
of other states. 
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P. 0. ‘Department and nd International Lloyds 


(Continued from page 1) 


“Actually, however the Post Office in- 
spector who investigated had to travel 
over a winding trail, through woods, for 
nearly a mile from the highway to reach 
the site. It was inaccessible for develop- 
ment and was found to be without im- 
provements of any kind. Purchasers 
were never advised that their purchases 
had been switched to property other 
than that called for on printed receipts 
issued in lieu of deeds.” 


Extract From Best Report 


An extract from a report on Interna- 
tional Lloyds by the A. M. Best Co. said 
in part: 

“We have specifically requested the 
Attorney-in-Fact corporation to furnish 
us with information as to the aggregate 
amount of the underwriters’ subscription, 
the percentage of the subscription which 
each underwriter has paid in cash, if 
any, and the percentage of securities or 
negotiable assets, if any. We have also 
requested of the management corpora- 
tion, information as to the percentage 
retained by the Attorney-in-Fact for 
management expenses and gPrveinrcterwe 
for services. These requests have been 
ignored. 

“In the Power-of-Attorney used for 
fire and allied lines it is stated that the 
Attorney-in-Fact corporation may ac- 
cept “oral or written” applications for 
insurance or re-insurance in accordance 
with the usual forms or customs relating 
thereto. It is unsound and dangerous 
practice for an insurance organization to 
accept oral applications, which practice 
would create opportunities for disputes. 
It is also stated in the same agreement 
in one place that the Attorney-in-Fact 
shall set forth the gross amount of each 
particular risk assumed and the propor- 
tion thereof assumed by the subscriber 
thereunder, which proportion assumed 
by the subscriber on any particular risk 
shall in no case, event, or transaction, 


exceed the sum of $——, being the total 
sum of the underwriters’ originad sub- 
scription. In the same agreement under 
the third Condition and Limitation, the 
following is stated: ‘That my aggregate 
liability under all policies on which I 
shall be found as underwriter shall in no 
case exceed my total subscription, and 
the net amount for which I shall be 
bound upon any one risk shall not be 
more than one-fifth of the amount of my 
original subscription, and the limitation 
of my aggregate liability shall be stated 
in specific terms in each and every pol- 
icy of which I am an underwriter and 
under which I may be bound.’’ 


Writes Many Lines 


According to Best the International 
Lloyd’s was licensed by the Illinois De- 
partment on February 2, 1925, under the 
Lloyds act to write fire and allied lines 
of insurance. As the usual “allied lines” 
was spread out pretty broadly as the 
organization is reported to have written 
a great many lines of insurance includ 
ing burglary, credit, guarantee land 
value policies and property damage and 
liability of various kinds. 


SCOTTISH UNION FIGURES 


The report on the examination of the 


United States branch of the Scottish 
Union & National, has been filed. — It 
shows that on June 30, 1925, the Ameri 


can branch had total admitted assets of 
$9,082,968; liabilities, including $4,372,380 
unearned premium reserve, of $4,972,573, 
showing a surplus to policyholders of 
$4,110,394. 


INCORPORATE COX & COX 
Cox & Cox, Inc., New York City, In 
surance, has been chartered at Albany 
with $25,000 capital. Arthur W. Cox, 
Frederick T. McGrath and Wallace E. 
Cox, New York City, are directors and 
subscribers. 











Oo. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Hire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 














RE-ELECT OFFICERS 
National Liberty Also Re-Elects Old 

Board of Directors; Extra Dividend 

of $10 Per Share 

At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the National Liberty, the old board of 
directors was re-elected as follows: 

R. B. Aldcroftt, Alfred J. Barrett, Al- 
fred M. Barrett, C. H. Coates, E. G. 
Forster, Geo. W. Hartt, G. H. Kehr, 
Gustav Kehr, Daniel J. Leary, Henry B. 
Nickerson, Norman i i Robertson, 
Arthur S. Somers, George U. Tompers, 
Charles E. West, Jeremiah Wood. 

At the meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Liberty held at 
the Home Office on December 30, 1925, 
the Officers of the Company were re- 
elected as follows: 

Gustav Kehr, —— Charles H. 
‘SAFEGUARDING ‘CLEANER 
PLANTS 
Two new booklets, recommended by 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, have been issued which embody the 
regulations of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for safeguarding dry 
cleaning and dyeing plants, and for pre- 
venting dust explosions in terminal grain 
elevators. Each of the booklets de- 
scribes in detail the construction of the 
particular buildings for safety require- 
ments, the nature of the equipment to 
be installed or in use, and the operation 
of industrial processes in a manner as 
to eliminate or reduce to a minimum 

the fire hazards. 


Coates, G. H. Kehr, George U. Tompers, 
— rr. Robertson, vice president; 
B. B. Weaver, Secretary; D. C. Thoms, 
Lp C Brown, assistant secretaries; A. J. 
Barrett, comptroller. 

The Board of Directors at the same 
time declared an extra dividend of $10 
per share of the capital stock to stock- 
holders of record on December 30, 19235. 
This dividend is in addition to the reg- 
ular annual and semi-annual dividends 
of the Company. 


Pendleton & Pendleton Finish 
Fifty Years as Brooklyn Agency 
Pendleton & Pendleton, Brooklyn in- 

surance agents, have celebrated the fif- 

tieth anniversary of the organization of 
their business by incorporating the 
agency and giving recognition to a num- 
ber of employes who have been with 
them many years. Following are the 
officers of the new organization: Presi- 
dent, F. S. Pendleton; Vice-President 
and Secretary, F. W. Mayes; Vice- 

President, W. A. Pendleton; Assistant 

Secretaries, EK. R. Williams, G. S. Kess- 

ler and IF. A. Pendleton. The agency 

represents a long list of excellent com- 
panies including the following: for 

Brooklyn, the Niagara, Queen, Hart- 

ford, Providence-Washington, Phoenix 

of Hartford, Springfield Fire & Marine 
and Royal; for suburban territory the 
office writes for the Niagara and the 

Queen. In the casualty department the 

companies are the Metropolitan Cas- 

ualty, Lloyds Plate Glass, Royal Indem- 
nity and American Surety. 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

hie B ven, Vice-Pres. and West. ie 
Hassinger, pl 

Wells T. Bassett, Secrets 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CoO. 
ef Newark, N. J. 


Organssed 1855 


Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus. . 


8,536,871.80 
3,586,660.11 





Assets ...... .$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal 1 Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

Johan Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 


Davis G. Vaug Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, al 


GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Orgamzed 1853 

Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus. . 


3,213,098.14 
1,260,934.06 


Spon $5,474,032.20 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 





Assets ... 














Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Orgamsed 1854 


Statemert January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$ 600,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
all other liabilities 


Net Surplus... . 


2,575,127.95 
1,000.362.98 





Assets ........$4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 








H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, retary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘'wgamerd 1800 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 


Net Surplus.... 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 





Assets ........$5,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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J. D. Simpson Comments 
on American Business 


SPEAKS WELL OF U. S. AGENTS 





Tells British Club About Underwriters’ 
Agencies, the Separation Con- 
troversy and Other Matters 





The notes on America given by J. D. 
Simpson, assistant secretary of the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, addressing 
a club in England after his return from 
this country, have been attracting con- 
siderable attention as Mr. Simpson de- 
scribed the American situation rather 
exhaustively and with interesting com- 
ments. Mr. Simpson was formerly a 
well-known Canadian insurance man. 

In discussing the platform of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in this country Mr. Simpson said there 
were “five points.” which he gave as 
follows: 

1. Agent’s ownership of expirations 
or renewals. 
2. Non-overhead writing. 

3. Protection of local agents against 
the competition of non-resident 
brokers. All risks must be writ- 
ten in accordance with the con- 
ditions to which the risk is sub- 
ject locally. 

4. Discontinuance of the practice of 
appointing financial institutions 
(banks and trust or loan com- 
panies), their officers or em- 
ployees as agents. 

5. Limited agency representations of 
the same company in the same 
territory. 


He spoke highly of the American 
agency forces, saying that as a whole 
they are worthy of the confidence and 
trust placed in them by their companies, 
“and they are well organized.” 

Underwriters’ Agencies 

His comments upon underwriters’ 
agencies and on separation follow: 

“And what kind of agencies are Under- 
writers’ Agencies? Something quite un- 
known in Home practice! I cannot tell 
how the name originated, but I believe 
some companies found themselves hamp- 
ered by the rule of limited represen- 
tation in a given area, city or town, and 
devised this means of calling the rose 
of their company by another name. Un- 
derwriters’ Agencies have neither sep- 
arate capital nor surplus. In some 
States they are licensed, and in others 
they are not; they are a section of a 
company, ani illustration of the part be- 
ing equal to the whole—as some agents 
aver, a ruse to get round the agency 
limitation rule. Recently the tide of 
agency opinion has been turning some- 
what against underwriters’ agencies, and 
a few have become incorporated, thus 
becoming real companies independent 
in the eyes of the law. 

“The Underwriters’ Agency issues a 
slightly different style of policy from 
the company proper, and calls itself the 
Underwriters’ Agency’ of (in type not 
larger than) the company proper. Other- 
wise it is the company. 

Separation 


“The Underwriters’ Agency is only one 


problem of the many in the agency 
field today. Another is ‘Separation.’ 
And what might ‘Separation’ be? Well, 


just this: the separate representation 
by an agent of companies all in the 
Same category, i. e., either tariff offices 
all paying the same rate of commission 
to agents and charging the insured the 
same premium on identical risks, or on 
the other hand, non-tariff free lances. 
ariff companies found their non-tariff 
friends getting the cream business by 
Paying higher commission for it, while 
avoiding the less desirable or accom- 
modation lines. Agencies in many 
States in the West and Mid-West, and 
to some extent in the South, have been 
cleared’ — that is, the agents have 
elected to go with tariffs or non-tariffs, 
ut in the East and in Canada much 
remains to be done to improve this as- 
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O’BRIEN & O’BRIEN MOVE 
Occupy 98 John Street as Permanent 
Home; in Downtown District Only 
Since July 
The O’Brien & O’Brien agency, which 
recently acquired the four-story and 
basement building at 98 John and 17 
Platt Streets for their new home, are 
now occupying their permanent and com- 
modious new quarters. The structure, 
which is almost directly opposite the 
Exchange Building that is nearing com- 
pletion at the corner of John and Gold 
Streets, has been entirely renovated and 
equipped for the use of the new owners. 
O’Brien & O’Brien are occupying the 
ground floor, and the upper space has 

been leased to insurance brokers. 

The agency, although established in 
1908, has been operating in the down- 
town district only since July 1. Before 
entering the downtown field as the New 
York City, Head Suburban and Country- 
wide binding agents for the Alliance of 
Philadelphia, the agency represented in 
the uptown district the Insurance Com- 
pany of America, the Aetna Fire, Stand- 
ard of Hartford, and Metropolitan 
Casualty. 

THOMAS S. CHARD DIES 

Thomas S. Chard, former manager of 
the Western department at Chicago for 
the Fireman’s Fund, died on December 
28 in Boston after a short illness. He 
was manager for the Fireman’s Fund 
from 1872 to 1900, since when he has 
been retired from fire underwriting, liv- 
ing most of the time in Boston. 


pect of our business. Temptation to 
breach rate and commission rules should 
be removed as far as possible. It is hard 
enough to see the agent as a competing 
non-tariff company get the business, but 
when one’s own agent tempts him with 
special favors to get business which 
would naturally and normally find its 
way onto the books of one’s company, 
the case becomes complicated.” 





LOCAL AGENT HONORED 


WwW. E. Allis Made Commissioner of 
Public Safety of Syracuse; Member 
of Bruns, Allis & Munns 
William E. Allis has been appointed 
Commissioner of Public Safety for the 
city of N. Y., by the new 
Mr. Allis is 
a member of the well-known Syracuse 
Allis & 


Munns, Inc., and-has been in insurance 


Syracuse, 
mayor, Charles G. Hanna. 


insurance agency of Bruns, 


since 1907 when he became an inspector 
for the Middle States Inspection Bureau, 
a sprinklered risk and factory inspect- 
ing organization for fire insurance com- 
panies, Later he was with the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York and 
with the Northern Assurance as special 
agent and adjuster in New York State. 
Since 1919 he has been with the local 
agency with which he is now connected. 
Mr. Allis is a former member of the In- 
surance Agents’ Club of Syracuse. 


TO WRITE FIRE INSURANCE 





Sylvania of Philadelphia Has Confined 
Itself to Auto Lines; J. K. Payne 
Joins Company 
The Sylvania Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia announces a recent increase 
in capital stock 
authorized 


doubling its former 
At the same time its 
charter is revised to include the writing 
of fire insurance. John K. Payne, a 
member of the firm of Hare & Chase, 
insurance agents of Philadelphia, was 
elected vice-president of the company 
and will assume the supervision of the 
development of the fire insurance field. 
Mr. Payne’s experience admirably equips 
him for this duty, and it is the intention 
of the Sylvania to operate its fire in- 
surance business in a limited and con- 
servative manner in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, only. 


issue. 





of 





REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
of New York 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


Administrative Offices, 115 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 








Special Agents Hold 
Year’s First Meeting 


HEAR TALK ON THEIR FUTURE 


Fuller Personal Service to Assured 
Urged by E. L. Clark; Two New 
Members Join 








The Suburban 
started its 


New York Field Club 
regular monthly gatherings 
for the new year with a well attended 
luncheon meeting on Monday of this 
the Hotel St. George, Brook- 
lyn. About thirty active members were 
on hand, and heard an interesting talk 
by Ernest L. Clark, an insurance con- 
sultant affiliated with Alfred M. Best 
Company, on “The Future of the Spe- 
cial Agent.” 

The speaker pointed out that due to 
the improvement of risks in fire and 
other casualties, the underwriting of in- 
surance has tended to become more and 
more an underwriting of moral hazards 
instead of merely physical hazards. He 
then traced the steps which insurance 
companies have put into effect for great- 
er efficiency, and urged the special agents 
to be more responsive to the call of a 
fuller measure of service to the assured 


week at 


as a vital means of building up the 
business. 
“This service consists of more than 


looking up in card indexes and check- 
ing up on printed forms,” Mr. Clark 
said. “It consists also of considering 
the individual needs of each industry 
and of each buyer of insurance, and 
informing him as to the proper insur- 
ance which he requires to fully cover 
the risk at which he is operating, and 
to give him polices which adequately 
and fully cover such risks. This means 
the adjustment of claims with due re- 
spect to the business conditions and the 
interest of the insured as well as the 
insurance companies. This means per- 
sonal contact by capable representatives 
of the insurance companies. If the spe- 
cial agent is to remain as a producer 
and therefore a money maker, he must 
maintain the standing of his agents. As 
soon as business becomes controlled by 
brokers or sold on a wholesale plan, 
then the special agent will become 
nothing but a mere inspector and will 
be compensated accordingly.” 

At the meeting two new members, 
Walter C. Howe Jr., of the Home, and 
Gus Wirth, of the Milwaukee Mechan- 
ics, were admitted to the Club. Secre- 
tary A. H. Stevens also announced the 
resignation of G. Allen Taylor, of the 
New York Underwriters, who has left 
the insurance field to enter the linen 
business. 


BROKERAGE HOUSES MERGE 

Two large brokerage houses in New 
York City have been consolidated. They 
are E. M. Cromwell & Co., Inc., and 
Gascoigne, Reid & Co., Inc., and the 
new title will be Cromwell, Reid & Co., 
Inc., with offices at 51 East 42d Street. 
Officers of the consolidated firms will 
include E. M. Cromwell,.president ; Cor- 
nelius J. Reid, vice-president; Frederick 
Kramer, treasurer; Edward P. Gros- 
claude, secretary; B. Kapp, assistant 
treasurer, and M. Slade, assistant secre- 
tary. George Gascoigne, a real estate 
operator, will continue his association 
with the new organization as a special 
member. 





Cc. B. PETRIE MARRIES 
Charles Barker Petrie, formerly of the 
staff of Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER and 
now of the staff of the New York 
“World” and Miss Marian Scott were 
married on December 31. Mr. Petrie is 
a clever artist and writer. 





DEATH OF C. D. RUSHMORE 


C. D. Rushmore of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., state agent of the Connecticut 
Fire, died at the home of his son at 
Glenco, Okla., on December 27 from an 
attack of heart disease. 
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The Straw Shows which 
way the Wind Blows 


January is the time when you begin to take 
account of business possibilities for the coming 
year. Take a broad look at your business. 
Count renewals as an agency asset, but measure 
the progress of the year by the new business to 
be developed. 


Industrial conditions are good. New build- 
ing operations are constantly in progress. Auto- 
mobile factories are working to capacity output. 
All of these straws indicate a favorable wind for 
the insurance business. 

And remember— 

Your old customer or your new prospect will 
always be satisfied with a policy which provides 
the protection of America’s Largest and Strong- 
est Fire Insurance Company. 











— 

















ORGANIZED 1853 














Profits and Commissions-Rain 
Riot and Civil Commotion-Rents 
Tourists Baggage Explosion 
Earthquake-Registered Mail 
Rental Values — Parcel Post 
Water Damage Hail 











Charles L Tyner President 
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CASH CAPITAL 418,000,000 
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Must Pay Taxes on 
Unlicensed Insurance 


ASSUREDS DODGING TAX LAW 





Canadian Insurance Superintendent Tells 
Auto Owners 5% Tax Must Be 
Paid by Assureds 





G. D. Finlayson, superintendent of in- 
surance for the Dominion of Canada, is 
not going to allow persons who have in- 
sured their automobiles in unlicensed 
companies to escape paying a. tax on 
such insurance if he can help it. He 
has just issued a statement with refer- 
ence to the unlicensed insurance tax, 
warning assureds to pay the impost be- 
fore they become violators of the act. 
Superintendent Finlayson’s notice fol- 
lows: 

“By an amendment to the Special War 
Revenue Act, 1915, made at the Session 
of Parliament in 1922, a tax of 5%, pay- 
able by the insured, was imposed on all 
premiums paid for insurance on prop- 
erty situated in Canada to British and 
foreign insurers unlicensed in Canada. 

“It has been drawn to the attention 
of the Department that in some cases 
this tax is not being paid, particularly 
in the case of premiums paid for un- 
licensed insurance by Canadians on their 
automobiles. 


Brokers Have Collected Tax 


“In some cases the tax has apparently 
been collected by the brokers through 
whom the insurance was effected, but 
no statements of the insurance, signed 
by the insured have been made, and in 
at least one case, the broker collecting 
the tax has declined to inform the De- 
partment of the names of the persons 
from whom tlie tax has been collected, 
so as to permit of the statements being 
called for by the Department. 

“The Department is advised by the 
Department of Justice that the payment 
of the tax without the return prescribed 
by the Act is not a compliance with 
the law. 

“All persons having insured their 
automobiles since 1921 in unlicensed in- 
surers are hereby notified that unless 
the prescribed return has been made 
and the prescribed tax paid in respect 
of premiums for such insurance within 
one year from the end of the year in 
which the premiums were paid, they 
are in default and subject to the penal- 
ties prescribed by the Act. This warn- 
ing is issued in order that persons hav- 
ing such insurance may properly inform 
themselves as to their compliance. 

“Returns in respect of insurance ef- 
fected during 1924 are due before the 
3lst of this month, and forms for the 
same can be obtained by applying to 
the Department of Insurance.” 


F. J. PYE AN ASSISTANT SPECIAL 

Frederick J. Pye has been appointed 
assistant special agent for the Automo- 
bile and the Fire & Marine Underwriters 
at Newark, N. J. Mr. Pye has been as- 
sociated with the fire department of the 
Newark branch office for the past five 
years, assisting Henry F. Trimpi, former- 
ly manager of the fire department and 
later promoted to general adjuster for 
the New Jersey territory. Before com- 
ing to the Automobile Mr. Pye was in 
the accounting department of the Gauvin 
Agency, New York, and previous to 
that was associated with Woodward & 
Williamson of Jersey City, one of the 
old established insurance offices, which 
he entered‘as an office boy and advanced 
to the position of assistant counterman, 
after which he left and spent three years 
as an examiner with the Schedule Rating 
Bureau. 








A. M. CARLTON KILLED 


Alonzo M. Carlton, senior member of 
the insurance agency of Carlton & Son 
of Manchester, N. H., was killed on 
Christmas eve when his automobile was 
struck by a train. He was 65 years of 
age. 





Meeting 
Modern Needs 


the agent. 


The new needs that arise 
growth and ever changi 


ice to keep apace. 


ern institution that has 


and Clients as the result 


Reputation. 


NORWICH 


Hart Darlington, Manager 


Hart Darlington, President 


NORWICH 


W. G. Falconer, President H 
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Progress in the insurance business to- 
day demands constant foresight, wise 
planning, broad underwriting capacity 
and close home office co-operation with 








with national 
ng conditions 


require insurance protection and serv- 


The Norwich Union Fire, though over 
a century and a quarter old, is a mod- 


kept abreast 


of the times. It has maintained a rec- 
ord of satisfaction in service to Agents 


of time-tested 


experience and knowledge of needs 
and conditions. Today Norwich Union 
policies and service have World-Wide 


UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


ot New York 


Incorporated 1806 


J. F. Van Ripery Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


. RP. Jackson, Vice-President 


o Give Service 


Must Himself be Well Served 
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Indiana Insurance 
Day Program Ready 
SPEAKERS FROM EVERY FIELD 





Edward C. Sess: James E. Bragg, Claris 
Adams, Thomas S. McMurray and 
Many Others on the List 





The Indiana Insurance Day programme 
for January 26 at Indianapolis has been 
completed as far as the speakers are con- 
cerned with the acceptance as the casual- 
ty speakers of Edward C. Stone of Bos- 
ton, Associate U. S. Manager of the 
Employers Liability Assurance Corpcra- 
tion. His topic will be “General Con- 
ditions in the Casualty Insurance Busi- 
ness.” Mr. Stone has been a member 
of numerous important committees in 
the casualty field. 

A complete list of speakers for In- 
diana Insurance Day is as follows: 

Ex-Governor Samuel R. McKelvie of 
Nebraska, principal banquet speaker; 
Claris Adams, Indianapolis attorney, 
toastmaster; Edward C. Stone of Bos- 
ton, casualty speaker; Harry Curran 
Wilbur of Chicago, noted financial and 
industrial consultant, fire speaker; James 
Elton Bragg, vice president of the Man- 
hattan Life of New York, life speaker; 
Thomas S. McMurray, Jr., Indianapolis, 
Commissioner of Insurance of Indiana; 
Honorable Ed Jackson, Governor of 
Indiana; Honorable John L. Duvall, 
Mayor of Indianapolis; Alfred Hogston, 
Indianapolis, Fire Marshal of Indiana 
and D., J. O’Keefe, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
president of Indiana Association of In- 
surance Agents. 

In connection with the Indiana Insur- 
ance Day programme, the following in- 
surance meetings have been arranged to 
take place around Indiana Insurance 
Day so as to not conflict with the gen- 
eral programme; Indiana Association of 
Insurance Agents; Indiana Casualty Ad- 
justers Association; Indianapolis Life 
Underwriters Association; Life Under- 
writers Associations of Indiana and The 
Insurance Federation of Indiana which 
holds its annual meeting during the 
= session on Indiana Insurance 

ay. 


AGAINST TRADE WAR 





Secretary Hoover and New York 
“ e . . 
Times” Condemn Reprisals For High 

Rubber; Aimed at British 

The New York “Times” last week pub- 
lished an editorial sustaining the stand 
taken by Secretary of Commerce Hoov 
er that neither Congress nor any of the 
state legislatures should initiate reprisals 
against the British for the high price of 
rubber. Some of the proposed reprisals, 
which would lead to a trade war, are 
aimed at British insurance companies 
doing business in this country. 

Following is the “Times” editorial: 

“When Secretary Hodver first took up, some 
months ago, the question of monopoly prices 
for imports absolutely necessary to the United 

States he spoke of the possibility of “reprisals.” 
There would be a temptation, he said, to re- 

sort to them if we had to go on paying ex 

orbitantly for rubber, potash, coffee, and 
forth, owing to their regulation by foreign 

Governments But Mr. Hoover did not fail 

to add that in his judgment reprisals would 


he a mistake Yet somehow this statement 
by him has heen taken by some Republicans 
in Comgress as very like the famous “Don't 
nail his ears to the pump.” So they have 


been talking a good deal about the measures 
which we could take to bring the British and 
Germans and Brazilians to their senses. 

‘It may have been knowledge of this agita 
tin which prompted Secretary Hoover to come 
out flatly yesterday against the whole scheme 
of reprisals He said that both Congress and 
the Adminstration ought carefully to avoid any 


thing that might look like a trade war. “It 
is not our job,” he is quoted as saying, “even 
to think of reprisals of any kind.” To his 


mind the danger of embarking upon a_ policy 
of that sort would be that it would destroy 
the whole “economic structure of the world.” 


In its stability no country has so great a stake 
as America fo do anything which might 
even tend to pull it down about our ears 
would be an act of political and commercial 
folly. It is much to Secretary Hoover’s credit 


that he has spoken out so promptly and ex 
plicity against the dangerous schemes to which 
some members of Congress have been lending 
a credulous ear.” 
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The Hartiord trademark is not merely a reproduction of a beautiful painting, although it is 
that. It is not merely a mark of identification placed upon Hartford contracts although it 
does serve that purpose. It is a reminder of all that the Hartford Fire Insurance Company has 
been and has done during the past one-hundred-and-sixteen years and all it expects to be and 
do during the time to come. It stands for promise keeping; for business integrity; for sound 


management and for progressive methods. It is, in brief, a guarantee of good faith expressed 
by a picture. 
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Storing and Handling 
Combustible Fibres 


NATIONAL BOARD REGULATIONS 


Inherent Hazards of Cotton, Hemp, 
and Other Fibres Clearly Set 
Forth in Booklet 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has just issued a set of regula- 








tions. covering the storage and handling 


yf combustible fibres, including cotton, 
sisal, hemp, excelsior and several other 
fibrous materials. These regulations 
deal with fire-resistive fibre warehouses, 
fire extinguishing equipment, non-fire- 
resistive warehouses and additional mat- 
ters closely related to the hazards oi 
fibres. In the general remarks of the 
National Board there is some splendid 
information for local agents dealing with 
the combustibility of fibres. On this 
subject the National Board says: 

The object of these regulations is to 
specify methods of storage and handiing 
combustible fibres commonly encoun- 
tered, so that the fire hazard and con- 
sequent destruction of property may be 
minimized in so far as practicable, and 
the danger to life incident to the fire 
hazard may be in so tar as_ possible 
eliminated. 


Definition 


The term “combustible fibres,” as used 
in these rules, is intended to include the 
readiiy ignitible and freely burning fibres 
commonly encountered in commerce, 
which are stored in relatively large 
quantities and which when so_ stored 
may present a considerable fire hazard 
unless suitable precautions are taken. 

Such fibres are: 

Cotton (including cotton 
cotton waste), sisal or 
jute, hemp, tow, 
baled waste, 
excelsior. 


linters and 
henequen, ixtle, 
cocoa fibre, oakum, 
kapok, Spanish moss, and 


Characteristics in Common 


Such fibres as those above mentioned 
are usually formed into bales for ready 
handling, are more or less compressed, 
and are confined by ropes or cords, wires 
or steel bands, and may be partly cov- 
ered by bagging, burlap or other wrap- 
pings. The surfaces of the bales nearly 
aiways present a ragged appearance, 
however, due to the loose fibrous ma- 
terial not confined’ by the “bands or 
wrapping. When the bales are piled, 
tiered, or otherwise assembled in ware- 
logse surface material is 
readily susceptible to ignition, and the 
fire, once started, is apt to flash over 
the entire mass or body of the material 
with extreme rapidity. This character- 
istic of “flash fire hazard” is common to 
all of the fibres which these regulations 
cover. Other hazardous characteristics 
which are common to combustible fibres 
but in varying degrees according to the 
nature of the fibre are: 

A high degree of combustibility with 
consequent danger of quick hot fires, 
difficult to control in large masses of 
fibre. 

Absorption of water used for extin- 
guishing purposes, with consequent dan- 
ger of increase in weight exceeding the 
safe carrying capacity of the floor on 
which material is stored. 

Tendency of some of the fibres to 
swell, due to the absorption of moisture 
in the fibre itself, with consequent dan- 
ger of wrecking the building by pushing 
out walls or columns if material is 
packed without regard to this expansion. 

Bursting open of bales by burning of 
the confining bands or ropes with con- 
sequent acceleration of combustion and 
danger to building if sufficient room for 
expansion is not provided. 


Loose or Unbaled Fibres 


If quick burning fibres with high 
“flash hazard” are not in suitable bales 
or packages, the loose material néces- 
sarily presents a flash fire hazard in a 
greatly aggravated form. Such material 


requires special care and is given spe- 
cial treatment under these rules. 


Covered or Treated Bales 


If the combustible fibres are packed in 
special conte iiners or ii bales are covered 
wi. suitable wrappings, so as to prevent 
the ready ignition of ioose surface fibre, 
the burning characteristics of the ma- 
ter.al are entirely changed, the hazard 
then being very little ditterent from the 
hazards oi: ordinary dry goods in bales 
or boxes. Such packing or covering ol 
bales, while it might be considered high- 
iy desirable trom the standpoint of sate- 
cuarding the fice hazard, is usually not 
economicaily possible because of the 
addcd cos: bkibres so packed or cov- 
ered are werc.ore not inciuded in these 
general rules covering combustible fibres. 

Certain me.hods of treatment with 
chemicals, either by impregnating the 
material or by dipping or spraying the 
bales, have been put forward and have 
proven successful in either controlling 
or eliminating the flash fire hazard. In 
cases where properly treated bales are 
segregaied from untreated bales, the 
burning characteristics of the material so 
treated are entirely changed and the 
hazard is reduced to the hazard of ordi- 
nary merchandise. Such properly 
treated fibres are not intended to be 
covered by these general rules govern- 
ing combustible fibres. 








Fires on Farms Cost 


Over $400,000 Daily 


LIGHTNING 1s LEADING CAUSE 


Nat onal Board Completes Study of 
Fa:m Hazards; Lists Them in 
Order of Importance 

Much-has been written about the fire 
lazards in cities, including those of con 
gested dwelling 


districts, retail stores, 


lac ories and numbers of other sub-divi- 
ions bu. comparatively little has been 
published about the fire hazards of Amer- 
ican farms. With the value of farm 
iand and property steadily increasing 
due to improved prices for farm pro- 
ducts the iniportance of farm risks both 
from the insurance angle and from that 
of the farmer himself asserts itself. 

In this connection the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has completed a 
study of farm fires covering the period 
from 1919 to 1923 inclusive. It has 
analyzed the causes of fire in the order 
of their importance so that local agents 
can point out to their assureds in rural 
districts ways in which the danger of 
fire can be reduced. The article on farm 
(rcs appeared in the latest issue of “Safe 
gvarding America Against Fire,” the off- 


== === 


cial publication of the National Board. 
i xtracts {rom it follow: 

Farm Fire Every Fifteen Minutes 

And what are these facts? Well, the 
first, the most significant and the most 
undeniable is that valuable farm prop- 
erty, scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, is subjected 
to attack by the flames every quarter 
of an hour throughout the year. This 
is speaking, of course, upon the basis 
of averages; and let it be emphasized: 
every quarter of an hour. 

In the five-year period from 1919 to 
1923 the amount of the farm fire loss, 
as recorded by the Actuarial Bureau of 
The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, reached a total of $141,157,930, 
or $386,734 a day. This figure represents 
the aggregate derived from 203,262 in- 
surance claims and probably should be 


increased by 25% to allow for unre- 
por.ed and uninsured losses, of which 
this occupancy shows somewhat more 


than the usual number. 

But even $141,157,930 is a sufficiently 
staggering and deplorable wastage. It 
means that the loss, if apportioned equal- 
ly among all claims, would have reached 
$694, which is high for a classification 
of this character, where the average 
value, including land, buildings angl ma- 
chinery, is only about $10,000. Since, 
moreover, there are slightly less than 
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six and one-half million farms in the 
United States, it is evident that one in 
every thirty-two had more or less disas- 
trous experience with fire in these five 
years. Or, to phrase it otherwise, the 
number of loss claims for the whole 
country greatly exceeded the number of 
farms in the New England States. And 
this experience three-fourths of these 
farms need not have had, for the reason 
that carelessness and lack of knowl- 
edge of fire hazards, but principally the 
chiefly responsible. 
Lightning Leads 

Leading all 
American 


former, were 


other 
farmsteads 


causes of fire in 
during the five 
year period under review was lightning. 
From this element exactly $20,373,360 
destruction was recorded from 1919 to 
1923 his constitutes 144% of the 
total farm fire loss. 

For a number of years now, in fact 
ever since Actuarial Bureau records have 
been kept, lightning has led all the 
causes of farm fires. Not yet, apparent 
ly, has the farmer's deep-rooted mis 
trust of the efficacy of rodding been 
overcome. In what may be called the 
early years; that is in the era of the 
dishonest lightning-rod agent much mis 
information was broadcast throughout 
the length and breadth of rural America 
concerning the value of this means for 
averting lightning damage. 

But with standard, approved equip 
ment, such as is available today, and with 
knowledge of effectual installation easily 
obtained, it high time that the 
old impression were removed. Certainly, 
the up-to-date farmer rods his buildings, 
for by so doing he renders them prac 
tically immune to harmful visitation from 
the sky 

Second to lightning as a farm fire 
hazard—almost, indeed, a “runner-up” 
was defective chimneys and flues. This 
factor inflicted damage amounting to $18,- 
935,956, which represents 134% of the 
total loss in this occupancy and provides 
definite evidence of the fact that in 
rural districts chimney construction and 
upkeep are flagrantly and notoriously 
bad. It is, moreover, to be noted that 
since 1919 a yearly rise of several hun 
dred thousand dollars has been recorded 
in the loss total from this cause, indi 
cating that farmers will be well repaid 
for giving to this hazard much earnest 
study 

Closely related to defective chimneys 
and flues as an originating cause of fire 
in agricultural districts, and responsible 
for more than 8% of the total destruc 
tion, was sparks on roofs. Against this 
hazard there was entered in the five 
year period a loss of $11,443,751, 
dollar being needlessly 
sparks on 


seems 


every 
sacrificed, since 
roofs, as well as defective 
chimneys and flues, is a wholly preven 
table hazard 

Matches-smoking, fourth in import 
ancs among the fire hazards, inflicted 
$8,508,007. damage during the — sixty 
months of 1919-1923. Of the total farm 
loss, slightly more than 5% was attrib 
uted to carelessness with matches and 
smoking materials So often are the 
results of this type of unheed brought 
home to everyone through the medium 
of the newspapers and by personal ob 
servation, and so easily correctible is 
it by the exercise of plain common sense, 
that not the smallest excuse remains 
for matches-smoking taking the toll it 
did—and American farm 
properties. 
Barns Are the Seat of Greatest Danger 

It is, of course, evident that the prin 
cipal seat of fire danger on the farm 
is the barn. This is so not only because 
of its usually light frame construction, 
the hazard of open lights and the use of 
matches and smoking materials in close 
proximity to readily burnable contents, 
but because much of the produce stored 
therein is subject to spontaneous igni- 
tion. How real this danger is may be 
judged by the loss ascribed to spontan- 
eous combustion, $7,130,158, which places 
it fifth among the fire causes, with a 
percentage of 5 

Petroleum and its products stood sixth 
among all the known causes in farm 


does—frem 





occupancy and this again is one en- 
tirely avoidable, the introduction of the 
gasolene motor in its many forms being, 
of course, responsible. It taxed the 
country’s farmers $6,247,154 in the five 
years ended with 1923. 

arm property destruction almost 
equal in extent to that occasioned by 
petroleum and its products was attributed 
during the five-year period to stoves; 
furnaces, boilers and their pipes, the 
exact amount being $5,998,413. This, 
again, is a hazard which can be over- 
come by the taking of ordinary precau- 
tions, such as the shielding of walls and 


flooring about heating appliances and 
the wrapping of tributary pipes with 
suitable incombustible covering. 

Open fires obviously are dangerous 


when left unscreened. Hot ashes and 
coals, open fires also caused much dam- 
age to farm property in 1919-1923, be- 
cause care was not taken with them. 
Incendiarism and arson were present, 
too, as factors of farm destruction, as 
nearly $800,000 loss was due to the ap- 
plication of the torch. 


CALLS AUTO DEALERS AGENTS 


in Maine Says 


Federal Judge That 
Chrysler Dealers Function as In- 
surance Agents 


The United States District Court for 
Maine, in its recent decision refusing 
the applic ation for an injunction against 
the insurance commissioner of that state 
sought by the Chrysler Sales Corpora- 
tion, comes definitely to the decision 
that the insurance included with the sale 
of each car is effected in Maine by the 
acts of the automobile salesmen. The 
opinion, written by Judge Hale, says in 
part: 

“Finally a certificate, the 
insurance, is mailed to the purchaser in 
Maine. In that certificate the purchaser, 
who has become the insured, ‘agrees that 
its terms embody all agreements then 
existing between himself and the com- 
pany.’ The local dealer, we think, when 
he solicits the sale of the car, solicits 
also the incidental insurance provided 
for by the Michigan contract. He se- 
lects the beneficiaries, he notifies the 
sales company in Michigan by mail of 
details essential to the completion of 
the insurance contract, his acts, together 
with those of the purchaser, bring the 
contract into actual existence, and these 
acts occur in Maine. There is no such 
meeting of minds as gives life to the 
contract until the purchaser accepts the 
car and the insurance from the retail 
dealer in Maine. 

“In our opinion, the question is not 
affected by the fact that the acceptance 
of the contract is obviously intended to 
be forced upon the purchaser, the as- 
sured, by the fact that the first year’s 
insurance is already paid, regardless of 
whether the purchaser desires the insur- 
ance or not.” 


evidence of 


LICENSE PALMETTO 

Following a meeting of Jesse G. Read, 
state insurance commissioner, with rep 
resentatives of the Palmetto Fire In- 
surance Company, the latter was li- 
censed to write business in Oklahoma. 
The license was issued after the com- 
pany agreed to pay up all back taxes on 
business already written and that all fu- 
ture business would be countersigned by 
a local agent. The company further 
agreed to comply with all insurance laws 
in force in the state. 


WARNING AGAINST “AGENTS” 


Arkansas Department of Insurance and 
Revenues Hears Complaints From 
the Oil Fields 
The department of Insurance and 
Revenues of Arkansas has been receiv- 
ing a large number of complaints from 
persons living in or near the oil fields of 
Union and Ouachita counties that fraud- 
ulent insurance agents have been oper- 
ating extensively in those sections. The 
pretended agents obtain money as a 
first premium either without giving a 
policy or by delivering a fake policy. 
All lines of insurance have been “car- 
ried” by the fraudulent agents, reports 
say, but they specialize in fire, casualty 
and accident insurance. Some of the 
alleged agents have represented them- 
selves as agents of well known insur- 
ance companies which are not authori- 
ized to do business in Arkansas. Others 
have delivered fraudulent policies from 

licensed companies. 


N. Y. STATE OFFICERS 

The following are the officers of the 
New York Agents’ Association of the 
Ohio Farmers: President, W. D. Welch, 
Gloversville; Vice-President, Richard L. 
serggren, Jamestown; Vice-President, 
EK. B. Taylor, Binghamton; Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. E. Devendorf, Amsterdam; Sec- 
retary, I. J. Burdick, Saratoga Springs; 
Treasurer, Luther S. Lake, Lyons. 

CUBAN COMPANY "RETURNS 

The Metropolitan National of Ha- 
vana, Cuba, has been readmitted to New 
York State to write fire insurance. Its 
United States managers are Siebels, 
gruce & Co., of Columbia, S. C. The 
company was originally licensed in New 
York in July, 1920, but in February of 
1925 discontinued operations and with- 
drew, 


R. T. McKEE A SPECIAL 


Rolf T. McKee of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been appointed special agent for 
Western Pennsylvania by the National 
Liberty as successor to William A. Rat- 
telman, who was recently promoted to 
superintendent of agencies at the home 
office. Mr. McKee, who assumes his 
new position January 15, 1926, is at 
present special agent in the same ter- 
ritory for the Rhode Island and its affi- 
liated companies, which position he has 
held for about seven years. Prior to his 
Rhode Island connection, he had been 
with the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of Allegheny County and_the National 
Union Fire at its home office. 


JENNINGS IN HOSPITAL 

George B. Jennings, Virginia state 
agent for the Royal and one of the most 
popular field men in the South, was ad- 
mitted to Stuart Circle Hospital in 
Richmond shortly before Christmas for 
treatment for intestinal trouble. The 
doctors say that he will probably have 
to remain at the hospital for a month 
or more, 


JAMES E. :. DOBBINS DEAD 


James E. Dobbins, one of the chief 
examiners of the Sun of London at the 
New York City office, died at his home 
in Brooklyn on December 31 from pneu- 
monia. He was about fifty-five years of 
age and had been with the company 
for thirty-four years. He is survived 
by his widow, a son and a daughter. 
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Beha to Propose 
Few Insurance Bills 


DISCUSSES ALBANY SITUATION 


Department at Work on Section 97 
Amendment; Liquidation Bill Not To 
Be Presented Again 


Just what amendments to the insur- 
ance law will be recommended by the 
New York State Department, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance James A. Beha 
was unable to state this week, when in- 
terviewed at THe EASTERN 
Unperwriter. The department will have a 
number of minor recommendations in 
the form of bills but nothing like the 
feature program which 
the legislative session of 
cipated. 


Albany by 


characterized 
1925 is anti- 


The superintendent was of the opinion 
that the measure amending section 63 
of the Law in relation to 
liquidation of delinquent insurance com- 
panies would not be introduced again 
this year. This bill was introduced both 
in 1924 and 1925 and failed of passage. 
Having as its object the strengthening 
of the position of the department with 
reference to the assets of the Russian 
insurance companies and the liquidation 
of such companies 


Insurance 


being about com- 
pleted, it is not thought probable that 
the bill will be again introduced. Final 
decision is expected from the courts on 
the last Russian case pending before the 
legislature adjourns. 

“In the matter of the Chrysler plan 
of insurance, we are making an appli- 
cation for a reargument of the case in 
the United States court. The courts 
of every other jurisdiction have decided 
opposite to what we have in the New 
York jurisdiction,” the superintendent 
stated. Asked if a decision of the courts 
sustaining the position of the New York 
Department would mean that the insur- 
ance carrier paying a premium tax in 
the state of Michigan would also be 
compelled to pay the New York State 
tax, Mr. Beha stated that such would 
be the natural result. Translated into 
dollars and cents this would mean that 
the Chrysler people on the sale (esti- 
mated) of 20,000 automobiles in New 
York State per year at a premium of 
about $16 per car would pay an addi- 
tional tax to New York state of 3% 
on $320,000 in premiums received or 
about 48 cents per car sold in this state. 


To Study Acquisition Costs 


The department is working on an 
amendment to section 97 of the insurance 
law, upon which a hearing is to be 
held at Albany this week. ‘The object 
of the amendment to be proposed is to 
make each class of policies responsible 
for its own business in the acquisition 
cost in order that the commissions paid 
for the securing of business may not be 
paid from the general profits of all 
classes of insurance, but must be based 
on the experience of the particular class. 
Thus for example if the acquisition limi- 
tation on term insurance were $10 per 
thousand and the company was secur- 
Ing the business for $8, and the acqui- 
sition limitation were $20 per thousand 
on whole life contracts and the com- 
pany was paying $22 per thousand for 
such business, the company would not 
be permitted to balance its excess ex- 
penditure on its whole life contract out 
of its profits on the term policies, or 
from any other class of policies. 

Legislation making compulsory the 
Carrying of liability insurance by all 
motor vehicle owners, at present limited 
to passenger carrying vehicles for hire 
will be introduced by both Republican 
and Democratic members it was learned 
at the Capitol this week. The Straus 
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bill creating a state monopolistic fund 
is expected again to make its appearance 
and a brand new measure requiring all 
owners to carry liability insurance will 
come from a Republican source. Mr. 
Beha was of opinion that the passage 
of either such measure would necessitate 
the creation of a state fund, if the needs 
of all classes of risks were to be cared 
for. In reply to a question as to what 
he thought of the Massachusetts law, 
Superintendent Beha laonically remarked 
“It’s a good thing to let Massachusetts 
try it out and see how it works.” 

The new measure is said to provide 
a $5,000 personal liability and $500 prop- 
erty damage and for continuing liability 
for all owners, double the amount of 
personal liability required of a taxicab 
or motor bus. 


New Group Measure 


Another insurance measure which it 
is rumored will make its appearance this 
winter is a further amendment to sec- 
tion 101l-a permitting group insurance 
of commercial travelers. Group insur- 
ance is now permitted on employees ol 
a person, firm or corporation, on labor 
unions and on troops or companies ot 
state police. Under the proposed amend- 
ment organizations of commercial trav- 
elers would be extended the same priv- 
ilege. 

Last year it was stated at insurance 
hearings by representatives of insur- 
ance companies other than life, that 
the legislature would be called upon this 
year to make some further amendments 
to section 16. Subdivision 12 of such 
law provides that “Every domestic cor- 
poration which on the first day of July, 
1923, owns any shares of stock or other 
securities other than those in which 
it is permitted to invest by the above 
provisions shall dispose of the same as 
soon thereafter as it can do so without 
suffering financial loss, but in any event 
not later than July first, 1928, or before 
the expiration of such further period 
or periods of time as may be fixed in 
writing for that purpose by the super- 
intendent of insurance.” It is not un- 
likely that the insurance interests may 
ask at the 1926 session of the New York 
State legislature for an amendment to 
this subdivision extending such time be- 
yond July 1, 1928, 


MARKHAM WRITES ARTICLE 


In an article on St. Louis and its in- 
stitutions appearing in one of the St. 
Louis newspapers on Sunday, January 
3, George D. Markham of the W. H. 
Markham & Company insurance agency, 
recalled that in 1874 the fire insurance 
agents of the city founded the St. Louis 
Board of. Fire Underwriters and that 
straightaway the new organization began 
to fight for better fire protection, street 
paving, water supply, fire department 
and fire alarm system. 


Paints Pen Picture of 
Christopher M. Goddard 


rn 


PRESTIGE OF SCIENTIFIC MAN 
Early Foresaw Use of Electricity for 
Light, Heat and Power; Early 
Booster of Laboratories 
The retirement of C. 
secretary of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange, his successor being 
Ralph Sweetland, for years his assist- 
ant, is made the subject of a glowing 
pen picture of Mr. Goddard in the cur- 
rent issue of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories publication, the article probably 
having been written by Dana Pierce, 

president. 

Mr. Goddard's success as the execu- 
tine officer of one of the most important 
of the rating organizations is called dis- 
tinguished and attention is called to the 
prominent and useful part he has played 
in the development of the National Fire 
Protection Association. He was an in- 


M. Goddard as 


timate friend and constant adviser of 
the late founder of the Laboratories, 
W.H. Merrill, and has served on many 


of its committees. 
Work on the Electrical Code 

Outside of the insurance field his name 
has probably been most widely known 
from his association with the origin and 
development of the National Electrical 
Code. About electricity the Goddard 
article says: 

“Thomas Edison turned the current 
on his first lamps at Menlo Park, New 
Jersey, in November, 1880; hundreds 
came miles to gaze at the first are lamp 
in New York City, and Tesla pointed 
the way to low transmission cost by 
the use of alternating current; but Mr. 
Goddard foresaw in the use of elec- 
tricity for light, heat and power the 
necessity of providing a universal, sane 
and reasonable code of regulations for 
minimizing the hazards incident to its 
application. 

“From 1886 to 1889 he was engaged 
in electrical work in Plainfield, N. J., 
and when the Westinghouse interests 
built there the first alternating current 
station as a demonstration plant, Mr. 
Goddard became interested in wiring 
for electric lighting. 

“Many years later he told of the limi 
tations as to fittings and installation in 
those pioneer days in these words: ‘It 
should be remembered that this was in 
the days when the so-called ‘under- 
writers’ wire was generally used, run 
through joists and studs without bush 


ings, supported by wooden cleats, and 
also that the use of wooden bases for 
switches, cutouts, rosettes and other 


terminal fittings was practically univer- 
sal. It was, in fact, at a time when, on 
taking up a floor board, we found the 
joists ‘gained, for a gas pipe, and we 
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always saved labor by utilizing the same 
space for the two wires of a circuit, one 
on either side of the pipe. Two wooden 
‘one-wire’ cleats with the grooves cut 
out a little, clamped around a pipe out- 
let with stove bolts made a very con- 
venient single-pole fixture cut-out by 
bringing one wire of the circuit to one 
of the bolts, starting the fixture wire 
from the other and running a piece of 
fusible wire between the two bolts. In 
other words, all the materials we had to 
work with were crude, the devices were 


few and often must be made on the 
job. 
“It was because of these conditions 


and because of the occasional fires, with 
the possibilities of their becoming fre- 
quent, that the insurance companies felt 
the necessity of some regulation and 
control over-the installation which might 
be introduced into the buildings they 
were underwriting.” 

In 1890, as electrician and inspector 
for the New England Insurance Ex- 
change at Boston, it became Mr. God- 
dard’s duty to draw up a set of rules 
for electric wiring in New England and 
to view the contractor’s work from the 
standpoint of the critic. 


Summing Up 


The article discusses the work of the 
electric committee at length and con- 
cludes: 

“Those who were present and assisted 
at the birth; those who nursed the 
child through the measles of jealousy, 
the mumps of indifference, and the suf- 
focating spasms of the croup of ridi 
cule and criticism from those who should 
have been its friends; those who in 
1897 took part in its christening at the 
age of four years as the ‘National Elec- 
trical Code;’ those who aided in the 
development to the present virile man- 
hood; and those now entrusted with its 
guidance—all of these—may with Mr. 
Goddard, look with some satisfaction on 
the result of their work now fully cap- 
able of defending itself and maintain- 
ing the position to which it has at- 
tained.” 


FORTY YEARS FOR ARSON 


Three Men Get Maximum Terms in 
New York Court When Convicted of 
First Degree Arson 
Three men, all of New York City, who 
were convicted of setting fire to the 
Highland Restaurant in Ossining, N. Y., 
on July 14 last, were sentenced to terms 
of twenty to forty years in Sing Sing 
by County Judge William F. Bleakley 


in White Plains on Monday of this 
week. It was the maximum term al- 
lowed by law. The judge denied the 


motion for a new trial for two of the de- 
fendants who were convicted of first 
degree arson. The third pleaded guilty. 

“Firebugs will learn to keep out of 
Westchester county when I get through 
with them,” Judge Bleakley said after 
defense counsel had pleaded for len- 
iency. “On the question of mercy, ! 
haven't any in this case. Any man wh< 
will go into a small town and set fire 
to a building in which twenty-seven 
persons are asleep is no better than one 
who would stand in a public square 
and fire bullets into a crowd.” 


JOINS RAILROAD INSURANCE 
ASS’N 

At a meeting of the Railroad Insur- 
ance Association, the Automobile In- 
surance Co. was admitted to member- 
ship to participate in the business of the 
Association written from January Ist, 
1926. In the future, the railroad insur- 
ance business of the Automobile will be 
handled only through the Association. 


GLOBE ST. LOUIS CHANGE 

F. D. Hirschberg & Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., have been appointed general 
agents in St. Louis for the Globe In- 
demnity Company. W. F. Martin & Co. 
have represented the Globe and_ will 
join the Hischberg organization. F. D. 
Hirschberg & Co. are among St. Louis’ 
oldest agencies. 
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LLIONS 


need bettsr 


Rte ALLions of homes have increased in value with no increase in the 





insurance carried. Millions of dollars worth of merchandise are 


exposed to the hazards of transit without adequate protection. 


Millions of automobile owners are not fully protecting their investments 


against the hazards of driving. 


Many stores and factories are not safeguard- 
ing their net earnings against a possible shut- 
down forced by fire. Huge rental values in 
business property and private houses go un- 
protected. ‘This season will see thousands of 
tourists with no protection for their personal 
effects while traveling. 

The public needs better insurance protection. 
A huge, undeveloped market awaits the in- 


surance agent who is equipped to cultivate it. 


Why not begin now to analyze the in- 
surance needs of the people in your locality 
and prepare tor a bigger and better business 


in 1926¢ 


The Springteld can help you— with expert 
rate andengineering service— with advertising 
and selling helps—with prompt loss adjust- 
ments — with ready co-operation On any 


problem where service is needed. 


“hot 1G TIONG) 





Western Depr., Chicago: Harding & Lininger, -Alers. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE €5 MARINE INSURANCE Co. 


Head Office at Springfield, Massachusetts 


Pactric Dept., San Francisco: George W. Dornin, -AG@r. 
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Agent Tells Why He 
Cannot Give Service 


PART - TIMERS GET BUSINESS 





In Three Adjoining Towns There Is 
Only One Full Time Agent; Banks 
Big Competitors 





J. W. Rodger, secretary-treasurer of 
the Missouri Association of .Insurance 
Agents, headquarters Pierce Building, 
St. Louis, Mo., in the same mail a few 
days ago received two letters that 
answer fully and clearly the question of: 
“Why can’t a real agent be of 100 per 
cent. service to his company?” The 
letters answered an appeal for funds 
to combat State Monopolistic Work- 
men’s Compensation insurance. 

One of the letters, from E. E. Mooney, 
agent for the Connecticut Fire at Cata- 
wissa, Mo., follows in part: 

“Dear Sirs: 

“In your communication of November 
21, 1925, you state that your appeals 
for funds in the past have met with 
no response at all on the part of some 
agents. 

“Let me tell you why one agent did 
not respond, and will not respond now 
or in future, unless the Companies do 
something for the relief of present 
agency conditions, especially in the coun- 
try. 

“Here is the situation that must be 
remedied if the Country Agent is to 
survive. 

“In my little town we have a bank— 
the cashier writes insurance. Next town 
West, same condition; next town East, 
about 2,000 population to my knowledge, 
one banker, one general merchant, one 
printer, one dentist, and one second- 
hand furniture dealer all write insur- 
ance. Not one active Insurance Man 
(except myself) in the three towns. 

“Can you imagine why this condition 
prevails? Let me tell you. (The above 
are facts; what follows are only my 
personal opinions, based on observa- 
tions). 


Bank Cashier As Agent 


“Take the patrons of the bank cash- 
ier, who come to get a loan on their 
home. Of course it must be insurad 
before loan is granted. The cashier 
proceeds to write the application for 
an amount sufficient to cover the loan, 
and possibly more if possible. Does he 
survey the risk? You may guess the 
answer, but you do not have to guess 
at the results of this kind of business. 

“The dentist has friends, who are prob- 
ably complaining of high insurance rates. 
Can he relieve them? Certainly there 
is no way of knowing what part of 
commission allowed is retained by him. 
Does he survey the risk? Probably. 

“The general merchant and the printer 
are both men of considerable wealth, 
who write practically nothing but prop- 
erty they are financially interested in, 
and thereby save the agent’s commis- 
sion for themselves. 

“An agent goes out to sell a man on 
but cannot close, probably 
because the prospect has not the ready 
cash to pay the premium, but is so thor- 
oughly sold that he invites the agent to 
come back next week, so he will have 
time to talk it over with his wife. Re- 
sult, first time he gets to town he in- 
terviews the banker to see if he can get 
a small loan for a short time, as he 
wants to get some insurance. When 
Mr. Agent calls back he has already 
taken the insurance with Mr. Banker 
who gave him the same rates as agent 
offered, and would wait for the first 
premium until convenient for him to 
pay. F 

“It appears to me that if the com- 
panies operating in Missouri would make 
it a rule to employ only full,time men, 
who could show some knowl dge of the 
insurance game, and forfeit their con- 
tract if they actively engaged in other 
business, that the companies and the 
country, as well the agents, would be 


- much better off, because if I had to de- 


pend on insurance only for a meal ticket, 
I would have to hustle insurance every 


day, resulting in an increase in amount 
of insurance in force; I would have to 
be very careful in the selection of risks, 
resulting in less fire losses; I would not 
have to sell insurance, and let some 
banker of merchant collect the com- 
mission, and I would know that the 
business I was building up had a real 
value in dollars and cents from re- 
newals, whereas my present business, 
under prevailing conditions, is worth 
nothing. 





LLOYD’S COMMITTEE FOR 1926 


The following .members of Lloyd's 
Underwriters’ Association, whose names 
are given.in alphabetical order, have 
been elected to form the committee for 
1926 :—Messrs. FE. E. Adams, H. G. Ches- 
ter, N. Dixey, H. W. Edmunds, F. J. L. 


Fish, P. Hargreaves, P. G. Mackinnon, 


T. A. Miall, A. R. Mountain, W. B. 
Rouse, A. B. Stewart, and G. H. Valen- 
tine. 


AGENTS OWN STOCK 





Reported That 90% of Excelsior’s Pro- 
duction Force Own Part 
of Company 

When the Excelsior Fire of Syracuse 
was reorganized it had fourteen report- 
ing agents. Up to November 10, 1925, 
the number had grown to eighty-five in 
various parts of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois. It is stated 
that 90% of the agents own stock in the 
company. Frederick V. Bruns is presi- 
dent. 


WILTBANK SUCCEEDS YOUNG 


The Commercial Union and its af- 
filiated companies announce the appoint- 
ment of Luer L. Wiltbank as general 
agent in charge of the territory formerly 
supervised by Frank W. Young, whose 
appointment to an executive position 
with the Travelers Fire was recently an- 
nounced. Mr. Wiltbank has been in the 
service of the Commercial Union for 
many years. 


HEADS WESTERN N. Y. CLUB 





John C. Currie Elected President of 
Field Men’s Organization; New 
Year’s Party Held 
John S. Currie was elected president 
of the Western New York Field Club at 
the annual meeting and New Year’s 
party last week in Rochester. Mr. Cur- 
rie is special agent of the Automobile 
of Hartford. Other officers elected 
were: Arthur J. Hughes, Phoenix of 
London, vice-president; W. O. McLel- 
land, secretary-treasurer. The execu- 
tive committee includes the following: 
H. H. Porter, Agricultural, chairman; 
B. H. Hagner, Alliance; Harold E. 
Bross, American Eagle; Alan Clayson, 

Liverpool & London & Globe. 

The committee in charge of the party 
included Chairman Currie, John Duane, 
Robert Forrest and A. J. Hughes. 


PALMETTO IN COLORADO 


The Palmetto Fire Insurance Com- 
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Is Music an Industry o | 


HIS is a nation of music lovers. Every home 


knows the companionship of a piano or the bond 
with musical masterpieces provided by the phono- 
graph and the radio. The surge of the symphony 


strikes an answering note in the hearts of all America. 


Fulfilling this hunger for the finer things of life has 


created a gigantic industry. 


And in the countless factories that build melody into 


metal and wood and string, the safeguard of Insurance 
is particularly essential. The very nature of most 
musical instruments makes protection necessary in 
every stage of manufacture. 


The Liverpool & London & Globe has many clients 
in this as in all great enterprises. In providing such 
coverage the L. & L. & G. offers further evidence of 
its participation in the enduring things of the Nation 
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New President of Lumbermen’s 





INTERESTING SUPPLEMENT 


The Spectator’s Special Number Relative 
To Agency Organizations 
in the Business 

The Spectator Co. has gotten out an 
interesting edition covering the various 
organizations in the insurance business. 
Information is printed about the types 
of organizations with the work they do 
and many other important aspects of 
these associations. The issue also con- 
tains a number of pictures of presidents 
and other officers of these organiza- 
tions. 

The edition is in the form of a sup- 
plement and consists of eighty-four 
pages. ‘ 





$10,000 VIOLIN UNINSURED 
In the recent fire in the Virginia gu- 
bernatorial mansion the wife of the Gov- 
ernor had a $10,000 violin that was not 
insured. The Governor had only a small 
amount of personal effects in the build- 
ing. 





Ralph L. Freeman is the new 
president of the Lumbermen’s In- 
Company, Philadelphia. 
He succeeds George R. Packard 
of Stokes, Packard, Haughton & 
Smith, who has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. 
Mr. Freeman has been vice presi- 
dent of the organization since 
the company passed into the con- 
trol of interests identified with the 
Stokes, Packard, Haughton & 
Smith firm. He was formerly ac- 
tively associated with the financial 
and operative management of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, 
of Camden, N. J 

Born in Nova Scotia in 1886, Mr. 
Freeman began his business career 
with the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, of Camden, and_ has 
traveled extensively as a represen- 
tative of the company throughout 
the country. At the time he was 
elected to the organization of the 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Company, 
he was secretary of the Camden 
talking machine corporation. 


surance 


The second vice president has 
been Charles K. Haddon and he 
now becomes the only vice presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s under 
the change in the executive head 
of the official staff. The secretary 
and treasurer is Arthur H. Cle- 
venger and the secretary, Don R. 
Frary. 

Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER is in- 
debted to the “United States Re- 
view” for the cut in this article. 


APPOINTS G. I. EMERSON 

The Travelers Fire announces the ap- 
pointment of George I. Emerson as su- 
perintendent of improved risks in the 
special risk department at the Home 
Office in’ Hartford. Mr. Emerson re- 
signs a similar position with the Nation- 
al Fire, Hartford, where he has been 
located for the past nine years and is, 
therefore, well qualified to assume the 
duties that are being assigned to him in 
his new connection. Mr. Emerson is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and served an apprentice- 
ship in both the New England Bureau 
of United Inspection and the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange prior to tak- 
ing up company work with the National. 





CHANGE IN ILLINOIS? 

That Clifford Ireland, who is in charge 
of the Illinois Insurance Department, is 
soon to retire, is the general belief in 
insurance departmental circles. 


AUTO CLUB COMPETITION 





Reciprocal Makes Contract With Asso- 
ciation in Lansing; Local Agents 
Protest 
Another effort to nibble away some 
of the fast vanishing automobile busi- 
ness written in Lansing, Mich., by stock 
agencies is seen in the launching this 
week of an automobile service by the 
Lansing Automobile Association, an af- 
filiated club of the American Automo- 

bile Association. 

Although the fact was not made known 
publicly, information was vouchsafed by 
Arthur N. Avery, secretary of the club, 
to the effect that the Republic Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Exchange of De- 
troit would underwrite the association 
business. The Republic exchange was 
formerly known as the Motor Insur- 
ance Exchange and the attorneys-in- 
fact are Parrish, Roskem, and Kellar. 
According to Mr. Avery this reciprocal 
has a similar arrangement with the Flint 
Automobile club. Under the scheme, 
policies are made out bearing the name 
of the auto club and the local manager 
who, in Lansing, will be A. J. Walters, 
will have complete charge of the ser- 
vice, including adjustments. Mr. Wal- 
ters, it is stated, has had previous in- 
surance experience in automobile and 
in life lines. ; 
Hildenberger & Goodwin, Local 

Agents of Bethlehem, Dissolve 

The agency of Hildenberger & Good- 
win of Bethlehem, Pa., and one of the 
largest agencies in the Lehigh Valley 
region, dissolved by mutual agreement 
on December 31 and as of January 1, 
1926, two new agency firms, William M. 
Goodwin, Inc., and Hildenberger & 
Green, Inc., were formed. With Mr. 
Goodwin, who is president of the In- 
surance Fedération of Pennsylvania, will 
Ge associated J. Ross O'Neill and Ralph 
V. Symons, formerly with the old firm. 
Branch offices will be maintained in AI- 
lentown, Philadelphia and New York. 
George A. Hildenberger and Martin J. 
Hildenberger will be members of the 
new agency, together with Harry Green 
who will be the active member. 





A. J. McDAVID STATE AGENT 

A. & J. H. Stoddart, general agents 
of the New York Underwriters’ Insur- 
ance Company, announce the appoint 
ment of A. J. McDavid as state agent 
for South Carolina, with headquarters 
at Columbia, to succeed J. C. Penick, 
who resigned to go with the Insurance 
Company of North America. Mr. Mec 
David has been connected with the Mc- 
Alister group of companies in the Caro 
linas. 


WITH ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 

R. C. Lomas, local adjuster of the 
Home at Scranton, Pa., has resigned as 
of February 1 to become associated with 
the Scranton department of the General 
Adjustment Bureau as _ staff adjuster. 
rhis will increase the force under Man 
ager Ralph Bab to four adjusters. 





The PHILOSOPHY of 
FIRE INSURANCE 


in Three Volumes 
Being a compilation of the 
writings of 
A. F. DEAN 


Author of “The Analytic System 
for the Measurement of Relative 
Fire Hazard” 

Edited by W. R. Townley 
Single sets .......... $15.00 each 
10 sets and up to 20.. 12.50 each 
20 sets and upwards... 10.00 each 
All orders and correspondence in 
relation thereto should be ad- 

dressed to the publisher— 


EDWARD B. HATCH 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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35-37-39 
Maiden Lane 


Opposite New 
Federal Reserve Building 


Entire floor, 5,000 sq. ft., with 
additional space in small or 
large units, available at 
rentals of $2.00 sq. ft. up. 


Store and direct connection to 
first floor also available. 


Naming of building can be 
arranged for responsible in- 
surance firm. 


Apply: Owners on Premises: 
MAURICE DEUTSCH 
BUILDING CORP. 
Telephone: John 1485-1488 


or your own Broker. 
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Auto Dealers Trying 
Again to Be Agents 


INTRUSION STRONGLY OPPOSED 


Pennsylvania Agents Say Dealers Are 
Not Trained to Render 
Adequate Service 


Pennsylvania agents hear that the 
Pennsylvania Automotive Association is 
again trying to get its members to be- 
come insurance agents in addition to 
being dealers in automobiles. The Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance Agents 
has been combatting the efforts of the 
automotive body for a couple of years 
and to date apparently has been suc- 
cessful in keeping automobile dealers 
from securing more than a small per- 
centage of the automobile premiums of 
the state. The auto dealers have here 
tofore availed themselves largely of 
mutual connections. 

In the latest issue of “The Pennsyl- 
vanian,” the agents’ association publi- 
cation, the following is said about the 
competition of auto dealers with agents: 

“We regret to inform our readers that 
the Pennsylvania Automotive Associa 
tion—auto dealers’ organization of about 
eleven hundred members—is once again 
vigorously agitating the matter of in- 
surance for their members. It is truly 
a shame that this organization instead 
of endeavoring to confine activities to 
the automobile business must go out and 
attempt to interfere with legitimate pur- 
suits of the insurance agents. Theo- 
retically, the intrusion is a violation of 
the first principles of Americansm. It 
is without question an attempt to deny 
the citizens engaged in insurance as a 
means of livelihood his true life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


Premium Saving Only Thought 


{f the agitators for this scheme had 
their way, the insurance agent would, 
of course, simply be eliminated. They 
give thought to only one single thing— 
saving of premium. ‘The service to the 
automobile dealer is of no consequence 
whatever. Possibility of losses are hut 
vague imagining to them. They feel that 
they will never need any service and, 
therefore do not care to pay for the 
same. 

“Once again we repeat, it is most 
unfortunate that we cannot be feft in 
peace to strive for the perfection of our 
business as one which is the truest per- 
sonification of public service. If you, 
as representatives of this splendid busi- 
ness of insurance, permit this thing to 
go forward without offering the most 
emphatic protest backed by every ounce 
ot your energy, then you are not worthy 
of the insurance profession and should 
withdraw therefrom. This is a_ time 
when you can and must take a definite 
stand. Taking it individually is as futile 
in producing results as it would be for 
you to individually try and move a moun- 
tain. United effort is the only solution. 
Stand by.” 


ADVISORY BOARD TO MEET 


The annuat meeting of the Insurance 
Advisory Board of Lebanon County, Pa., 
will be held on January 15 at Lebanon. 
Speakers will include R. R. Helms of 
Reading, vice-president of the Insurance 
Federation, and William M. Goodwin of 
Sethlehem, president of the Federation. 
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SMOKE & CINDER CLUB MEETS 


Pittsburgh Body Hears Talk on Holy 
Land By Local Agent Who Visited 
Palestine 
The regular monthly meeting of the 
Smoke & Cinder Club was held at the 
Hotel Henry, Pittsburgh, Pa. on Monday 
evening January 4. The forty-six mem- 
bers present heard an interesting il- 
lustrated lecture given by Joseph S. 
Alexander of the Pittsburgh agency, Mc 
Candless, Collingwood and Alexander. 
Mr. Alexander, accompanied by Mrs. 
Alexander and Geo. McCandless visited 
the Holy Land last summer and brought 
back pictures taken on the ground and 
depicting the life of Christ from its 
inception. Chas. M. Johnston of the 
Carnegie Steel Company assisted with 

the slides. 

The club is laying plans for the twen- 
tieth anniversary meeting to be held 
next month at which Mr. Bament, gen- 
eral adjuster of the Home, will be the 
principal speaker. 


LOCAL AGENTS PROTEST 


Agents of Sumter, S. C., according to 
copies of a resolution adopted by them 
received in New York City, believe that 
the stock fire insurance companies are 
inimical to the American agency system. 
The resolution states that the com- 
panies are cutting commissions, engag- 
ing in overhead writing, and increasing 
rates so that the mutuals are securing 
the choice lines. A copy of the resolu- 
tion has been sent to Insurance Com- 
missioner McMahan of South Carolina, 
who is one of the radical group of com- 
missioners and who has not been alto- 
gether friendly to the stock insurance 
companies. 


CALLS $600,000 TOPHEAVY 


Chairman Insurance Committee Says 
That’s Too Much for One Company 
to Carry on School 


Redistribution of the insurance on pub- 
lic school buildings in Tulsa, Oka., is 
to be made, and a more equitable dis- 
posal placed, according to W. B. Weston, 
chairman of the insurance committee of 
the board of education. In order that 
the school insurance may be more just- 
ly distributed, policies with certain com- 
panies will be lapsed and replaced with 
policies from other firms. 

Some companies in the city are carry- 
ing as much as $600,000 of the school in- 
surance, the chairman said. The amount 
of insurance involved does not expire 
until January 19 and by that time the 
insurance committee will have made its 
plans for placing the policies where it 
believes the volume will not be “top- 
heavy” with any company. 

HAIL INSURANCE FRAUDS 

In connection with numerous alleged 
hail insurance frauds in Colorado, it is 
reported that a settlement has been ef- 
fected releasing M. W. Norris, cashier 
of the Matheson State Bank, of Mathe- 
son, Col., from civil liability. The sum 
of $23,000 was returned ¢o the insurance 
companies, but $16,000 of the amount 
consisted of stock or certificates of de- 
posit of the Drovers National Bank of 
Denver, which was subsequently com- 
pelled to close its doors. The American 
Alliance, the Great American, and the 
National Union of Pittsburgh, the insur- 
ance companies interested in the case, 
will file claims. 


The loss ratio on the Pacific Coast 
during 1925. is estimated by “Under- 
writers’ Report” as being 45%. 





WITH NATIONAL UNION 





J. F. Guinness Leaves Svea to Become 
Assistant Secretary of Pitts- 
burgh Company 
J. F. Guinness has resigned as super- 
intendent of agencies of the Svea and 
this week became assistant secretary of 
the National Union Fire at Pittsburgh, 
where he will be connected with the 
underwriting department. He has been 
in fire insurance for many years, start- 
ing with Weed & Kennedy and later 

going into local agency work. 

Mr. Guinness remained a local for_only 
a short while, becoming New York su- 
burban special agent of the County Fire 
of Philadelphia. From that company he 
went to the Svea as special agent, first 
in the suburban field, then in New Jer- 
sey and later for both New York State 
and New Jersey. In 1919 he was made 
superintendent of agencies of the Svea 
with headquarters at the home office. 





SYRACUSE CLUB MEETS 
A special holiday luncheon of the 
Syracuse Field Club was held in the 
Hotel Syracuse, on Saturday, January 
2. Forty-four members of the Field 
Club attended. A special program was 
provided. William M. Wakeman, Jr, 
of the Ohio Farmers and Millers Na- 
tional, acted the part of Santa Claus, 
and distributed gifts to members. Mem- 
bers had been requested to bring a gift 
for some member of the club—the gift 
to cost not over 10 cents and to be ac- 

companied by an appropriate verse. 








CHANGES APPEARANCE 
“The United States Review” has 
changed its typographical appearance 
and has adopted a four column measure. 
Its page size is also larger. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 











What Constitutes 
Real Deviation? 


CASE BRINGS UP QUESTION 


Ship Goes 500 Miles Out of Course But 
Court Holds Extra Premium 
Not Warranted 








A case which has been causing con- 
siderable comment in marine insurance 
circles is one which has recently been 
tried in the King’s Bench Division of 
the London Law Courts before Justice 
Bransom. It was the case of an under- 
writing member of Lloyu’s, C. A. Hewitt, 
who sought to recover on a policy of 
marine re-insurance from the Londoua 
General, for loss on a cargo of nitrate 
shipped from Chile to France in April, 
1919. Judgment was given for Mr. 
Hewitt. In his judgment Mr. Justice 
Bransom reviewed the events which led 
up to the action. He showed that the 
original policy had been taken out by 
Messrs. Anthony Gibbs and Sons with 
Mr. Hewitt to cover nitrate by the 
auxiliary schooner Capitaine de Beau- 
champ trom Tocopilla to France via the 
Panama Canal. The policy included the 
“Deviation Clause,” and the risk was 
reinsured by the London General, the 
reinsurance policy being subject to the 
same terms, clauses, and conditions as 
were contained in the original policy. 

The judge remarked that the rein- 
surance policy described the voyage in 
the widest possible terms, while the bill 
of lading stated the voyage as from 
Tocopilla to France. The vessel sailed 
in January, 1919, with orders to proceed 
to Beaumont, Texas, unless otherwise 
instructed at Colon. At Colon she was 
instructed to proceed to New Orleans, 
and stayed there two months, loading 
further cargo and effecting repairs. She 
then sailed for France, being lost almost 
immediately after sailing by collision. 

Various Defences Set Up 

The loss being paid on the original 
policy, Mr. Hewitt now sought to re- 
cover under his reinsurance, and the 
defendants set up a number of defences. 
They said that the policy had never 
attached at all, and also that in common 
law a voyage policy did not attach where 
the vessel sailed with intention to 
deviate if the deviation was sufficiently 
material, and that there being no ex- 
Press provision on this point in the 
Marine Insurance Act, the common law 
tule applied. The learned judge said 
that in his opinion this proposition was 
untenable, and that according to cases 
cited the policy would attach, notwith- 
standing intention to deviate, providing 
that the terminus ad quo and the terminus 
ad quem remained unaltered. He also said 
that the argument founded on a sug- 
gested hardship to the insurer failed to 
impress him, because if there was devia- 
tion, the insurer was entitled to extra 
premium for the additional risk. This 
is an important passage, in view of what 
followed later. 

Another point raised was that even if 
Messrs. Gibbs were the real insured they 
were not entitled to recover, because 
their agents in Chile knew as early as 
January 17th that deviation was in- 
tended. On this point the learned judge 
pointed out that in law an intention to 
deviate was immaterial, and added that 
the non-disclosure of the deviation 
within a reasonable time conferred no 
Practicable benefit upon assured, since 
the deviation was not known until after 
the loss had happened. Now comes a 
Very important part of the judgment, 
which may be quoted in extenso. It con- 
cerns the question of additional 


premium, and the learned judge is re- 
ported to have said: 

“The evidence as to the usual course 
of a voyage to France from Colon was 
very slight. It depends on the bunker- 
ing capacity of the vessel in question 
and the price of coal at the various 
ports which might be used to provide 
coal. A steamer might go to a coaling 
port on the Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States, or to the French West 
Indies. So, in view of all the evidence, 
and although the putting in to New 
Orleans was clearly a deviation, it was 
not, in my opinion, at all a serious one. 
It is said to have lengthened the voyage 
by some 500 miles. The voyage was 
5,000 miles. So the lengthening was, in 
my opinion, not more than 10 per cent. 
of the total. The policy subscribed by 
the defendants permits of much greater 
variations in the voyage than this with- 
out any change of premium. In all the 
circumstances I have come to the con- 
clusion that the defendants are not 
enticled to any extra premium.” 

Commenting on the judgment, the 
Journal of Commerce (Liverpool) de- 
scribes it as a very dangerous theory, 
and expounds this idea somewhat 
forcibly, saying: 

A Dangerous Theory 

No doubt the learned judge may be 
fully justified in his finding in this par- 
ticular case; but it will be noted that he 
has advanced a very dangerous theory, 
and one which may easily lead to further 
litigation. He suggests that because the 
deviation on a voyage of 5,000 miles was 
10 per cent. of the total, and because the 
policy permits of much greater varia- 
tions in the voyage than this without 
any change of premium, the under- 
writers are not entitled to any additional 
premium. 

Without questioning for a moment the 
equity of the decision in this particular 
case, it may be said that any suggestion 
that a deviation measured in a percen- 
tage of the number of miles to be 
covered on a voyage is immaterial 
should be strongly combated by under- 
writers. It is conceivable that a vessel 
might sail on a voyage the ordinary 
course of which would present no extra 
hazards, but that a deviation of even a 
few miles might mean that the vessel 
passed through very dangerous waters. 

One might instance the case of a 
vessel sailing for a port south of 44 de- 
grees 80 seconds on the coast of North 
America. She would only need to 
deviate very little in some cases to visit 
a port north of that degree of latitude, 
and yet under the Institute Time War- 
ranties there is no question that an 
additional premium would be due on 
the hull insurances. A number of other 
similar instances might be quoted, and 
only a layman could fail to appreciate 
the point which is here raised. 
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Underwriters Risks 
On Auxiliary Ships 


CLASSIFICATION DIFFICULT 


Diesel Engine Ships and Other Vessels 
With Motor Auxiliaries 
Compared 


sy Hugo Hammer 
The classification of motor ships is 
difficult, since too many factors are in- 
volved. It may be safely said, however, 
that the underwriting risks for the vari- 
ous types of motor ships differ far more 
among each other than do those for 
While, 
on the one hand, a thoroughly up-to- 
date steel vessel with a four cycle Diesel 
engine built by a first-class firm involves 


the various types of steamers. 


even a smaller risk than a modern steam 
er, on the other hand, a wooden ship— 
especially a fairly old one 
bulb 


most dangerous risk afloat and one that 
can in no way be compared to a wooden 
steamer. These statements are based 
on investigations made of accid-nts and 
on statistics of casualties. Most of the 
losses sustained by such vessels are due 
to leaks, which cannot be attributed to 
any other cause but that their hulls are 
not fit to stand the strain exerted by 
the engines. 

The authorities in’ most European 
countries as well as ail of the leading 
insurance companies have gone into the 
question of the proper ratio of the en- 
gine power to the size of the ship’s hull 
and have invariably based their investi- 
gations on the proposition that the 
danger is due to insufficient engine 
power. A great many rules have been 
devised to determine the minimum horse 
power in proportion to gross tonnage. 
This view may be concurred in on, con- 
dition that rules are provided according 
to which the oil engine shall be well 
adapted to the vessel not only with re- 
spect to engine power but also in the 
construction of the propeller and the 
manocuvering capacity of the whole en 
gine plant. Attention should be called 
to the new formula regarding engine 
power, which has been incorporated in 


with a hot- 
motor may be the greatest and 
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the decree. regarding the construction 
and equipment of Swedish vessels, as 
also to the special tariff of the Swedish 
underwriters. It may also be pointed 
out that the Norske Veritas have set up 
an engine power formula dividing the 
vessels into motor vessels and auxiliary 
vessels, respectively. This division is 
fundamentally based upon the engine 
power in proportion to gross tonnage. 
In contrast to this, the English Loadline 
Commission of 1916 designated all sail- 
ing vessels with motors as auxiliary ves- 
sels, irrespective of the engine power. 
The-result was that shipowners reduced 
the rigging so that their vessels might 
be classified as “motor vessels,” whereby 
more favourable insyrance conditions 
could be obtained. 

It is a practically hopeless problem to 
attempt the construction of a ship that 
is altogether satisfactory in operation 
with each of the above mentioned pro- 
pelling powers separately. Nor can it 
be denied that an auxiliary vessel, while 
moving under sail, will be hampered in 
manocuvering by the propeller, and 
while the engine alone is running, by 
the rigging. The ship is not adapted 
to either of the two means of propulsion 
and is, therefore, a greater risk from 
an underwriting point of view. - 

With regard to the quality. of risks, 
the speaker accorded the first place to 
a four cycle Diesel engine of well-tried 
construction and recognized make; it is 
followed very closely by a two cycle 
Diesel engine coming up to the same 
conditions, even though the latter type 
has not yet been tested as thoroughly 
as the former. The third place is as- 
signed to the hotbulb and the semi- 
Diesel engines which, however, may be 
considered as fairly safe in operation, 
provided certain conditions are met. As 
to auxiliary wooden ships 
generally, such vessels as were originally 
constructed to have a motor built in 
and with due consideration of the past 
experience with motors in wooden ves- 
sels are far preferable to the “con- 
verted ships,” which term denotes former 
sailing vessels, barges, etc., which have 
been fitted with motors. 


vessels and 


RECIPROCALS TO MEET 

The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Reciprocal Ex- 
changes will be held in Philadelphia on 
January 20. Officers for the coming 
year will be elected. The principal talk 
is scheduled to be made by J. Borton 
Weeks, president of the Keystone Auto- 
mobile Club. 


Don R. McLennan of Marsh & Mce- 
Lennan is one of the associates of Wal- 
ter A. Strong in the purchase of the 
Chicago “Daily News” for $14,000,000. A 
newspaper publication, in telling about 
the sale and in printing a list of the 
stockholders, says: “The list of Mr. 
Strong’s associates sounds like a cross- 
section of Chicago business and commer- 
cial life.” 


BOSTON FIRE COMMISSIONER 


Mayor Malcolm E. Nichols of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has announced that he will 
name John T. Hawes as successor to 
Theodore Glynn, fire commissioner. Mr. 
Hawes has been chief field deputy under 
Mr. Nichols at the internal revenue of- 
fice. 
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First With Information Data 
The 


company each year to announce what it 


Travelers is the first insurance 


did the 


year before. At the close of 
the business day of December $3lst the 
Travelers is always all set with twelve 


months of information boiled down to a 
nutshell, It afways has a fine list of 
yains to make public, too. 


a 
Hammond's Personality 


Ogden H. 
man who is 


Hammond, the insurance 
the new ambassador to 
Spgin, smokes a pipe, is a good mixer, 
and makes friends instantaneously He 
will have no difficulty in making good 
in his new job. It develops that one of 
his lifelong insurance friends is Don R. 
McLennan of Marsh & McLennan, one 
of the greatest of this country’s fire in- 
surance men. 

* * * 


A Silent Actuary 


In life imsurance the actuarics now 
have a controversial question which is 
engrossing them very much. it 46 
whether or not a new mortality table 
called the “American Men” table shall 
be approved as a permissive reserve 
basis. The actuaries are being inter 


viewed in all parts of the country by the 


newspapers, but there is one of those 
mathematical sharks who has been be 
steged by reporters tor his views but 


is not saying a word. 
ter of the New York Life, formerly 
President of the Actuarial Society of 
America. The betting is 100 to 1 that 
he will continue to shroud in mystery 
his views on this interesting subject. 

ok oo * 


Ballard Going to Florida 


Sumner Ballard, New York insurance 
and reinsurance man, who has so many 
friends that they are almost uncountable, 
will leave for Florida the latter part of 
the month. He has rented a 
there. 


It is Arthur Hun- 


house 


It is because there are quite a number 
of men of the Sumner Ballard type of 
hospitality among the annual emigres 
to that peninsula that Florida became 
popular with so many people before the 
days when real estate lured so many 
people there. Invitations to Mr. Bal- 
lard’s Florida affairs are welcomed in.a 
large circle. 

: +. 2 
New York-Baltimore Commuter 


Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, during the latter 
part ot December made three trips from 
New York to Baltimore and vice-versa. 

* * * 

The Bronze Doors of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America’s Building 
One ot the remarkable features about 

the new building of the Insurance Com- 

pany of North America are the bronze 
doors at the entrance of the building. 

They were designed by Architects 

Stewardson & Page and built by the 














e 
& 
Wim. H. Jackson Co, of Brooklyn. 

Briefly describing the bronze doors, 
H. LL. King of the contract department 
of William H. Jackson Co. said to THe 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER: 

“Each leaf of these bronze entrance 
doors is 5 feet wide and 20 feet high 
and was cast in one piece. These doors, 
are the largest ever cast in one piece 


of bronze. The weight of each leaf is 


2,500 pounds, making a total of 5,000 
pounds for the pair. 

“They operate very easily by being 
hung from overhead on specially de- 


signed Jackson track and hangers and 
slide out of sight into pockets along- 
side of the entrance.” 

ok OF 


Odd Tale From Richmond, Va. 


Compensation insurance continues to 
unfold the best human interest stories 
in the insurance business. One develop- 
ing last weck follows: 

“The Virginia department of game 
and inland fisheries, a self insurer, will 
have to pay Mrs. J. P. M. Joyce the 
sum of $12 a week for 300 weeks, under 
a ruling of the state industrial commis- 
sion. The award is given as compen- 
sation for the death of her husband, a 
former supervising game warden for the 
Second congressional district, who died 
in August, 1925. He was injured in at- 
tempting to rescue a wounded swan 
from the water in January, 1924, and it 
was claimed by his widow that the in- 
juries so sustained were a contributing 
factor in his health. The industrial com- 
mission upheld her contention. 

x *k * 


American Cities Are Distinctive 


Men in the insurance business, espe- 
cially in the production departments, who 
go from city to city, often get such uni- 
form and stereotyped impressions that 
they begin to feel that American cities 


are pretty much standardized and_ that 
one is just like another, 
A publication, therefore, which has 


just been issued and which is devoted 
entirely to a description of American 
cities and their resources and attractions, 
demonstrates that nearly every Ameri- 
can city has some special bend or dis- 
tinction. The publication in question is 
the “Space Buyers’ Guide Number” 
printed by “Editor and Publisher” 
giving authentic data in condensed form 
surveying the general trade markets in 
1257 cities and towns of the United 
States and Canada where daily news- 
papers are published. The information 
is for the benefit of national advertis- 
ers and distributors of commodities seek- 
ing to be interested in the largest num- 
ber of people. 
* * 


Why Detroit Is a Leader 


For readers of this page I will give 


some information (taken from the vol- 
ume) about various American cities 
showing why they are distinctive. The 


probability is that the data was furnished 
by the local Chambers of Comnierce. 


Take Detroit, the fourth largest City. 
Of course, everybody knows that it is 
the greatest automobile center. The ex- 
act truth is that 87% of all the motor 
cars built in American cities are made in 
and shipped from Detroit and the area 
immediately surrounding it. But the 
city has other commercial distinctions. 
It leads the world in the production of 
twenty other manufactured products, in- 
cluding adding machines, pharmaceutical 
products, stoves, seeds, cigars, and slot 
machines. 


kk Ok 
Why Flint, Mich., Stands Out 
How many people know that Flint, 


Mich., has 150,000 population? It is the 
home of the Buick and Chevrolet Motor 
car plants. 

Iver hear of Grand Rapids as a Sum- 
mer Resort? 

As everybody knows, Grand Rapids is 
the great furniture center in 
and interesting furniture shows are 
held there annually in July with four 
hundred outside manufacturers exhibit- 
ing. Here is a paragraph about the 
city, however. which is not so generally 
known: 

“Grand Rapids has gained a prominent 
place as a summer resort, no less than 
$85,000,000 being expended annually by 
visiting tourists and sportsmen.” 

x ok 


What’s Unusual About Chicago? 


What is there unusual about Chicago? 
Have you ever considered Chicago as 
an educational center? Out of its 97 
music schools, the imposing enrollment 
of five is here given: Chicago Musical 
College, 5,000; American Conservatory 
of Music, 3,500; Columbia School of 
Music, 2,000; Bush Conservatory of 
Music, 3,500; Sherwood Music School, 
5,000. Chicago’s list of colleges and uni- 
versities includes the following with 
their respective enrollments: University 
of Chicago, 13,890; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 8,785; DePaul University, 3,860; 
Armour Institute of Technology, 1,946; 
Lewis Institute of Technology, 1,526; 
Loyola University, 3,800; University of 


IHinois (Chicago only), 1,000. Of the 
29 medical schools the best known in- 
clude: Rush Medical College, Bennett 


Medical School, Chicago College of Med- 
icine and Surgery, Collegé of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Russell Medical College, 
Northwestern Medical School, Illinois 
Post Graduate Medical School and the 
Chicago Eye, Ear and Throat College. 
There are four dental schools, nine law 
schools and many prominent theological 
schools. 

Chicago is the terminus of 38 railways 
including 23 great railroad systems. 
There are about 10,000 miles of railroad 
tracks within the city limits, and an in- 
vestment of $1,000,000,000 in railroad 
property. It has the most comprehen- 
sive system for handling freight within 
its own railroad area: 14,000 miles of belt 
railway lines intersecting every railroad 


entering Chicago give unusual switch- 
ing facilities by linking up the trunk 
railroads into a compact system. (This 


is one-third of the belt line mileage in 
the U. S.) 

There are six railway passenger sta- 
tions located in or near the heart of 
the city. The Chicago Motor Coach has 
in operation in Chicago about 500 of the 
latest type double deck motor busses, 
serving ‘nearly all sections of the city. 
Total passengers carried in 1924 were 
29,300,000. 

Beneath the streets of Chicago’s bus- 
iness district are 55 miles of freight tun- 
nels, clectrically operated, connecting 
factories, warehouses, wholesale and re- 
tail stores with central district freight 
stations. Tunnel service eliminates 
trucking and saves time and money for 
shippers. This system furnished univer- 
sal freight forwarding through four sta- 
tions conveniently located at different 
points in the central district, for con- 
cerns not having direct tunnel connec- 
tions. 

Thirteen hundred and seventy-six pas- 
senger trains, carrying 275,030 passen- 
gers, arrive and depart daily. Of the 


America . 


passengers, about 229,339 are commut- 
ers, and 45,691 are travelers. These fig- 
ures do not include passengers who ar- 
rive and depart from stations other than 
those located in the downtown district of 
Chicago. 
x * * 
Hartford Not a Single Track Town 


Is there anything in Hartford of con- 
sequence outside of insurance? I 
should say so. Here is an interesting 
paragraph about the city: 

“Manufacturing establishments: Lead- 
ing firms: Underwood Typewriter Co., 
Royal Typewriter Co. (largest typewrit- 
ing factories in the world); Colt Fire- 
arms Co.; Pratt & Whitney Co.; Fuller 
3rush Co.; U. S. Tire Co. (Royal Cords) ; 
Billings & Spencer Co.; Hartford Ma- 
chine Screw Co.; Terry Steam Turbine 
Co.; Austin Organ Co.; Arrow Electric 
Co. The total value of the yearly out- 
put of factories is estimated at $118,000,- 
QU0, according to figures compiled in 
1919. Figures are compiled every five 
years.” 

ea oe 
Facts About Hollywood 


So much has been printed about the 
flashy side of Hollywood that people 
have a idea that there is nothing there 
except movies and cabarets. Here is 
some information about that city: 

“There are 25,000 people employed in 
the various branches of the moving pic- 
ture industry, which has a yearly pay- 
roll estimated at $75,000,000, and which 
spends for materials $30,000,000 annually. 
The University of California, Los An- 
geles branch, is in Hollywood, so is the 
California Christian College. There are 
iiumerous private schools of stenography, 
dancing, music, sculptoring, English, 
scenario writing, and military academies. 
Hollywood has its natural amphitheatre, 
the Hollywood Bowl, with summer sym- 
phony concerts and operas; an annual 
season of production of the Pilgrimage 
Play, America’s Oberammergau. There 
are 43 civic, commercial and social clubs 
in Hollywood. The Hollywood Chamber 
of Commerce has a membership of 1,- 
500.” 

* * ® 


Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce Will 
Now Sue This Paper for Libel 


Not many people in Arizona, Utah 
and Oregon have heard of Bridgeport, 
Conn., but it is a city of 236,000 people. 
There are 443 manufacturing establish- 
ments producing some 5,000 commodities. 
There are over 50,000 wage earners, the 
largest number of any city in Connec- 
ticut. 

* * * 


Where Natural Gas Flows 


Here is some information about Fort 
Smith, Ark., out of the ordinary: 

“Natural gas supply, 600,000,000 feet 
daily flow. Industrial gas rate, 12c. to 
l5c. Surrounding coal fields contain 
four billion tons. Large manufacturing 
and jobbing center, as a result of cheap 
fuel and good transportation facilities.” 

* ok OF 


“In and Near” Miami 


People who read the real estate ads 
in Miami, Fla., and wonder how far out 
of town some of these parcels are may 
be interested in a paragraph in “Editor 
and Publisher's” book under the head of 
Miami which reads as follows: 

“Trading area: Seventy-five miles 
north, thirty south, and fifteen west.” 

k ok x 
Not a Tourist Town 

Here is an amusing paragraph about 
Orlando, Fla.: 

“While entertaining approximately 
50,000 tourists each season, this is not a 


tourist city, for business is good twelve 
months in the year.” 


a 
Help Make Denver a Metropolis 


What are the principal industries of 
Denver? They are meat packing, rubber 


goods, mining, motor cars, milling, Cy 
3 ; : 

Drew, smelting, and agriculture in sur- 
rounding area. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 











Casualty Executives Tell 
How Business Is Drifting 


Some questions uppermost in the 
minds of casualty executives have been 
answered for THe EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
by a number of prominent casualty in- 
surance men. Their views occasionally 
conflict, but they will interest the fra- 
ternity nevertheless. 

It develops that automobile liability in- 
surance continues to lead all other cas- 
ualty lines in point of volume. The 
executives feel that the saturation point 
in the casualty lines is a long way off. 
As one leader expressed it, “It is like 
the horizon—you can see it but never 
reach it.” Barring the unexpected the 
prospects for 1926 are very good. Un- 
derwriting profit, while uncertain, is bet- 
ter than in the past few years. It is 
reasonable to conclude, in the opinion 
of one executive, that the same relative 
percentages of growth as have been ob- 
tained in the current year will continue 
for the coming year. 


The Questions Asked 


1. What departments of the business 
have been largely responsible for the in- 
crease in casua.ty lines? How long will it 
take to reach the saturation point? 

2. What are the prospects fer 1926, 
both as to increase in voiume and possi- 
bility ef underwriting profil? 

3. /low ts the regulation of the acquisi- 
tion cost situation workins out in mis- 
cellaneous casualty lines? 

4. What is the chance 
regulation of this situation in 
(a) accident and health. 

(b) fidelity and surety. 

5. Are the stock companies holding 
they cwn in competition against reciprocals 
aid mutuals? 


of adequaie 


6. Have you any suggestions as to 
making more effective the accident preven- 
tion movement? If the present methods of 
prevention are sound, why does the acci- 
dent rate continue to increase? 

7. In the field of co-operative effori do 
you think the casualty business is over- 
organised? Would the best resu'ts not be 
olttained if there were greater concentration 
of actizit:es in one or two organizations? 


Lott’s Answers Brief and Pointed 


Edson S. Lott, president of the U. S. 
Casualty, credits automobile liability in- 
surance as largely responsible for the 
increase in casualty lines. “There is 
no such thing as ‘reaching the satura- 
tion point,’” he says, “as respects the 
ability of companies to take care of the 
business which may be offered.” His 
other answers line up as follows: 

2. The prospect for increasing the 
volume of casualty premiums during 
1926 is good. The prospect for making 
an underwriting profit is rotten. 

3. The prospect is good for the regu- 
lation of the acquisition cost situation 
as respects accident and health insur- 
ance, 

5. The stock companies are gaining 
ground, slowly but surely, in competi- 
tion with reciprocals and mutuals. 

6. Accident prevention methods are 
constantly improving. Otherwise, acci- 
dent frequency ‘would increase at a still 
greater rate. 


7. Yes, the casualty business is over- 
organized. Better results would be ob- 
tained if there were greater concen- 
tration of activities into one or two 
organizations. 


“Busincss Not Over-Organized,” says 


J. S. Rowe 


In the opinion of J. Scofield Rowe, 
president of the Metropolitan Casualty, 
the casualty business is not over-organ- 
ized in the field of co-operative effort. 
He believes, however, that there is ample 
room for improvement through closer 
co-ordination of a number of existing 
organizations. Mr. Rowe gives his re- 
sume of the business as follows: 

1. Autemobile Liability continues to 
lead all other Casualty lines in point of 
increased volume for obvious reasons : 

a. There has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of autos in opera- 
tion, and this applies te all classes: priv- 
ate cars, trucks, taxis and busses. 

b. The increased congestion of traffic 
and “hazards of the road” have in- 


fluenced many more people to carry 
automobile liability insurance. 
c. Many laws and ordinances have 


been passed requiring public autos, taxis, 
busses, ete. to furnish bonds or carry 
insurance to protect passengers and 
pedestrians alike in case of injury from 
accident. 

The saturation point as regards con- 
tinued increase in premiums from this 
class of risk will not be reached until 
the number of cars in operation ceases 
io increase. 

All other lines of casualty insurance, 
including surety bonds, show a_ steady 
and healthy increase as a natural result 
of business prosperity. 

2. 1 consider the prospects excellent 
for 1926, not only as to increased volume 
but also for profit. We are enjoying 
a:‘period of broad business prosperity 
unparalleled in history. Insurance of all 
kinds follows business as an essential 
stabilizer of credits and operating costs, 
and, notwithstanding the increased com- 
petition. by reason of many new com- 
panies entering the field, experienced 
underwriters who know how to select 
their risks should be able to shew a 
profit. 

When times are prosperous and labor 
is busy and well paid, the moral hazard, 
so great a factor in many lines of cas- 
ualty insurance, is reduced to a minimum 
because fewer people are tempted to 
“cash in” under insurance by simulating 
injury, prolonging periods of disability 
and padding claims. 

The regulation of acquisition costs 
on miscellaneous casualty lines has with- 
out doubt benefited the business as a 
whole, and this is particularly true on 
those lines of insurance that have come 
to be recognized as most essential and 
are, therefore, freely bought without 
the persuasion or sales effort formerly 
required, 

The present acquisition cost regula- 
tion, however, is far from satisfactory 
because such regulation is imposed only 
on companies who are licensed in New 
York State and dozens of small com- 
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panies operating elsewhere without re- 
straint are “making hay while the sun 
shines” at the expense of the compan- 
ies whose hands are tied by Acquisi- 
tion Cost Rules. 


Acquisition Rules in A. & H. Improbable 


4. a. The greater number of compan- 
ies transacting accident and health in- 
surance and the fact that these lines 
still have to be sold and are otherwise 
not freely bought by the public makes 
the successful adoption of the Acquisi- 
tion Cost Rules for accident and health 
business in the immediate future highly 
‘mprobable. 

b. Acquisition cost rules should by all 
means be extended to apply to fidelity 
and surety bonds. A very large percent- 
age of surety bonds are bought—not 
sold—-and little or no persuasive sales 
effort is required. 


There is far greater reason for limit- 
ing commission costs on fidelity and 
surety lines than in the case of many 
miscellaneous casualty lines now wiih- 
in the rules. 

Those companies whose business is 
largely, if not entirely, derived from 
fidelity and surety lines will doubtless 
oppose the restraint that would be im- 
posed under acquisition cost limitations 
in crder to prevent their business being 
raided by a great nuniber of companies 
operating outside of New York State. 

§. | am convinced that the stock com- 
panies are more than holding their own 
in the competition against reciprocais 
and mutuals. There will always be a 
certain number of people wiliing to 
gamble on the sacrifice of real insur- 
ance protection in the hopes of saving 
a few dollars on the ultimate cost. 

The compiete protection and superior 
service rendered by well-organized stock 
insurance companies are, however, more 
widely recognized by the conservative 
business interests of the country today 
than ever before. 

6. The accident prevention movement 
has been receiving greater attention 
each year and the country-wide educa- 
tional campaign that is being conducted 
by the National Safety Council, and in 
which the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters has taken an 
active part, is sure to have a beneficial 
effect in the reduction of preventable 
accidents and should be strongly sup- 
ported by all insurance companies. 

Answering the second paragraph in 
your question 6, in which you say “if 
the present methods of prevention are 
cound, why does the accident rate con- 


tinue to increase,” I am obliged to chal- 
lenge your statement that the accident 
rate continues to increase and I am 
firmly convinced that when due con- 
sideration is given to the increasing 
hazards due to the speed-up of industry 
and increased traffic congestion that the 
so-caHed accident rate will show a sub- 
stantial decrease.as a result of the ef- 
fective educational work that is being 
done. 

7. As to the field of co-operative ef- 
fort, I do not think casualty business 
is over organized, although I believe 
there is ample room for improvement 
through closer co-ordination of a num- 
ber of existing organizations. 


“Compensation Line Stationary,” says 


W. J. Johnson 


“The saturation point cannot be 
reached until every insurable risk is 
covered,” says W. J. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity & Casualty, in his 
answer to THe EAstTerRN UNDERWRITER 
questionnaire. Continuing Mr. Johnson 
says: 

1. The increase in the premium vol- 
ume for the casualty lines is principally 
due to the growth of the automobile 
business. The workmen’s compensa- 
tion line is practically stationary and the 
other casualty lines are developing 
slowly. 

2. This question is difficult to answer 
as to the possibility of inerease in vol- 
ume, but it is reasonable to conclude 
that the same relative percentages of 
growth as have obtained in the current 
year will continue for the coming year. 
As to the possibility of underwriting 
profit this is a question which cannot be 
answered with any degree of accuracy. 

3. The regulation of the acquisition 
‘ost situation in the miscellaneous cas- 
ualty lines has had the practical effect 
of stabilizing the business. 

4. Present conditions will not justify 
anv definite conclusion as to the possi- 
bilities of adequate regulation in the 
lines referred to. 

5. This question is easily answered by 
reference to the figures published in the 
December 14th issue of THe Eastern 
UNDERWRITER, setting forth the relative 
percentages of business written by stock 
companies, mutual companies and reci- 
procals. 


Present Accident Methods Sound 


6. We have nothing to suggest as to 
methods which will make more effective 
the movement for accident prevention. 
We may fairly conclude that the present 
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Philadelphia Agency cette = | | 
Opens Office Here 





methods of prevention are sound, and 





in connection with this subject we refer 
to an address before the Industrial Safe- 
ty Congress recently made by Leonard 


W. Hatch, director of the bureau of COL. GEORGE U. POPE MANAGER I 
statistics and information of the New eer os 
York Department of Labor. Mr. Hatch eo ee ee 
said that accidents attributable to ma- P 4 8 


Incorporates in N. Y.; Writes Casual- 
+ty Lines; 


chinery have shown a 40% decrease 
since 1913, while accidents from other 
causes have increased steadily until the 
1925 figures show an increase of 142% 
over those of 1913. Thus, while the ac- 
cident prevention movement has un ; 
doubtedly reduced the number of acci phia agency, has opened a New York 
dents directly attributable to the use of office at 51 Maiden Lane with Colonel 
machinery and appliances, it has not af This of- 
fected, and probably never can affect, 7 ‘ 

fice will operate as a separate corpora- 


happenings from other ‘ : 

i a: ee a ae ee an tion, to be known as Stokes, I ackard, 
operative effort the casualty business is Haughton & Smith, Inc. It will repre 
over-organized. We believe that better sent as agents the Kagle Indemnity for 
results would be obtained if there were 
much closer concentration of activities 
in fewer organizations, always provided 
that the control of such organizations gency will have com- 
will be exercised by experienced and plete reinsurance facilities 
capable company executives. 


ANOTHER 
BANNER YEAR 


Reinsurance Facilities 


Stokes, Packard, Haughton & Smith, 
the well-known and flourishing Philadel- 





George Upshur Pope in charge. 


causes, 


N many respects the year just 
closed was a notable one for the 
F & D. Particularly impressive is | 
nection with the fansite ae a the fact that the Company’s net | 
a ee premiums were practically double 
the volume of business written in 

1920. 


casualty and the Independence Indem- 
nity and Royal Indemnity for fidelity 
and surety. The a 


Bond Says Compensation Is On Better 

ile It will conduct purely an 

; ; agency business, handling no brokerage 

Edward J. Bond, Jr., first vice-presi 

dent of the Mi: iryland Casualty, names 

automobile, compensation, surety and 

liability lines as being most responsible 

for the increase in casualty during 1925. 

His views, as follows, indicate an en- 
couraging future. 


lines. 


Colonel Pope 25 Years in Business 
Colonel George Upshur Pope, New 


York manager, as well as secretary and 





The F & D’s extraordinary prog- 
ress during the past five years has 
been due largely to the efforts of a 
loyal and devoted Field Force and 


treasurer of the corporation, entered 

1. | feel that the saturation point is the bonding business at the home office 
a long way off. It is like the horizon of the U. 5S. BF. & G. in 1901. In “1909 
you can see it but never touch it. Some be became superintendent of the fidelity 
of our lines, like the automobile, still department of the United Surety Co.; in 
have tremendous possibilities, and [ feel 1909, assistant secretary of the Pacific 
that before they are developed to any- Surety; in 1911, manager of agency and 





where near the saturation point the com 
panies will be writing new forms of 
coverage that are not even thought of 
at present. 

2. Barring the unexpected, the pros 
pects tor increased volume are very 
good. Underwriting profit, while un 
certain, is better than in the past tew 
years. The encouraging thing is that 
the compensation business seems to be 
on a better basis than it has been for 
the past three or four years, and if the 
companies can make. further progress 
next year, the prospects of an under 
an profit should be fair. 

The acquisition cost rules on mis- 
thu casualty lines seem to be 
working out very satisfactorily. 

4.1 feel that there is little if any 
chance in the immediate future for a 
regulation of acquisition cost on accident 
and health and fidelity and surety. 

5. Believe the stock companies are 
more than holding their own in compe- 
tition against reciprocals and mutuals. 

6. Think the trouble with the accident 
prevention movement is that too much 
time has been devoted to guarding of 
physical conditions instead of selling to 
responsible executives the idea that ac- 
cidents produce inefficiency and waste. 
Strongly of the opinion that if com- 
panies would concentrate on selling to 
responsible executives the idea that a 
safe plant is the most efficient and econ- 
omical, it would not be long before the 
accident rate would decrease. The effec- 
tiveness of the accident prevention 
movement cannot be measured entirely 
by the accident rate. The accident rate 
may be increasing because of increased 
industrial activity, because industry is 
using more and more machinery, or be- 
cause a better understanding of insur- 
ance is resulting in all accidents, no mat- 
ter how trivial, being reported. If the 
accident prevention movement is meas- 
ured by the seriousness of accidents, our 
experience shows that it is more effec 
tive than the accident rate indicates. 

7. Favor few as possible organizations, 
as, in our opinion, the fewer there are 
the better it would be for the business 
from the standpoint of both efficiency 
and economy. 


claims departments of the Citizens Trust 
and Guaranty of Parkersburg, W. Va. 
In 1913, Colonel Pope became the man- 
ager of bonding, plate glass and burglary 
in the American Indemnity; in 1914 he 
took part in the organization of the 
fidelity and surety departments of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity and in 
1915 he joined Henry W. Brown & Co. 
of hme as its office manager. 

From 1918 to 1919 he saw service in 
the A. FE. F. as captain and major, and 
is now a colonel in the Quartermaster’s 
Corps, U. S. A. Reserve. In 1920, Col 
onel Pope was secretary-treasurer of the 
Atlantic Adriatic Steamship Corpora- 
tion, leaving this position to join the 
Royal Indemnity of which he was fidelity 
department manager when he resigned. 
George R. Packard of Insurance Family 

The president of the corporation is 
George R. Packard, who is the active 
head of the Philadelphia office. He 
started in the local agency field over 
thirty years ago and has never left it. 
Mr. Packard is also chairman of the board 
of the Lumberman’s Insurance Co. and is a 
brother of John H. Packard, United 
States manager of the London Assur 
ance Corp. Another brother, C. W. S. 
Packard, is president of the Pennsylva- 
nia Co., the largest trust company in 
Philadelphia. Richard Haughton and 
George Smith, both prominent in the 
local agency field in Philadelphia, are 
vice-presidents. 

The agencies were originally Stokes 
& Packard and Haughton, Smith but 
merged into one office about fifteen 
years ago. For some time it has con- 
trolled considerable business in New 
York which has been handled from the 
Philadelphia office. The new arrange- 
ment provides complete facilities for 
handling this business in the New York 
market. Stokes, Packard, Haughton & 
Smith also have offices in Detroit and 
Camden. 


WILL ADVOCATE STATE FUND 


Governor Trinkle will recommend in 
his final message to the general assem- 
bly of Virginia that the state fund plan 
for writing compensation insurance be 
adopted, according to reports. 











to resultful cooperation between 
the Home Office and the various 
production units in the field. 


Each year serves to strengthen our 
belief that the F & D’s field force is 
second to none in its ability to pro- 
duce good business. 
best of selling organizations could 
not continually forge ahead with- 
out a background of Company 
strength, reliability and service. 


Those things, of course, are at the 
foundation of the F & D’s success. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Baltimore 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and 
Burglary Insurance 


But, even the 
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Many Burglary Risks 
Are Still Uninsured 


DAILY PAPERS FULL OF LEADS 





Underwriters Optimistic as to 1926 
Outlook; M. H. Mayer Comments 
i on Crime Situation 





While burglary underwriters do not 
view 1925 as a banner production year 
they do feel that it shows an improve- 
ment over 1924. One executive com- 
ments that his premium volume in this 
class suows a decrease but it can be ac- 
counted for by the more careful selec- 
tion of risks during the year. It is 
still evident that crime conditions 
throughout the country are in a very 
unsatisfactory state. The professional, 
skilled burglar or hold-up man is always 
with us, but during adversity and de- 
pression his ranks are greatly swelled 
by non-professionals who are dishonest 
only under the press of necessity. sAc- 
cordingly, underwriters feel that this 
may account for the improvement dur- 
mg 1925 when conditions were general- 
ly improving. Unless all siens are mis- 
jeading it is expressed that 1926 will 
usher in a new era of prosperity and 
universal employment which will help 
materially in reducing the loss ratio on 
burglary as well as swelling the vol- 
ume. 

Here and there individual companies 
havé shown substantial increases in 
1925, A company executive says that 
these increases have been most likely 
at ithe expense of competitors. He 
urges a concerted effort for the develop- 
ment of heretofore uninsured risks. In 
line’ with this thought Maxwell H. 
Mayer, head of the Kenny Agency, New 
York City, the largest burglary produc- 
ing agency in the country, gives the fol- 
lowing comment. The Kenny Agency 
represents the Fidelity & Deposit for 
burglary lines. 


Crime Stimulates Production 


“A period of rampant criminality 
such as we are now witnessing is certain 
to produce unusual underwriting care 
and restriction. It will serve to stimu- 
late the sale of all forms of burglary 
insurance and this is beneficial for the 
public, for agents and brokers who sell 
burglary coverage, and for the insurance 
comnanies. It is incontestable that the 
best and most profitable burglary risks 
are those which are now uninsured. The 
man who recognizes an unusual possibil- 
itv of loss is eager to insure; he is will- 
ing to pay a high rate; to fortify his 
place of business; in short, he will go 
out and buy insurance on the best terms 
obtainable. It is reasonable to suppose 
that practically all target risks which are 
at all insurable now have policies, and 
It is obviously impossible to make very 
much profit upon the really hazardous 
risks, unless these are balanced by a 
healthy volume of more desirable types. 
To some extent the truth of this idea is 
borne out by the fact that the total vol- 
ume of burglary premiums has not great- 
ly increased during the past few years. 


Daily Papers Give Free Advertising 


“Companies realize that they must 
open up new avenues for business in 
order that the entire structure may be 
made sound; brokers and agents find 
Competition becoming keener every day 
and this is bound to stimulate cultiva- 
tion of new fields;. and last but not 
least, those of the public who have 
not yet been educated to the necessity 
for burglary insurance are slowly but 
surely coming to this realization. 

In trying to sell burglary insurance, 
We are favored with more free adver- 
ising and stimulation than any other 
Industry. Every newspaper contains 
lurid accounts of house-breakings, store 
Urglaries, murderous robberies and 
sensational bank attacks. Repetition is 
Sometimes considered the most impor- 
a factor in advertising, and certainly 
fre is enough repetition to suit the 


most exacting. Every edition of the 
daily papers, weekly magazines, monthly 
magazines, and not a few books in one 
fashion or another bring home to read- 
ers the prevalency of crime, and sug- 
gestively the possibility of individual 
loss. 


Get After Mercantile Risks 


“Probably only one in every ten po- 
tential residence burglary-theft policy- 
holders now carries insurance. Mer- 
cantile risks rated in groups one, two 
and three of the manual are not gen- 
erally insured, and brokers will do well 
to give these some attention because 
underwriting requirements are not 
nearly as rigid as for group four risks; 
and this means less trouble in having 
applications accepted. The field for 
mercantile safe burglary insurance has 
not yet been scratched. 

“There are still many small merchants 
who have not yet purchased messenger 


and interior robbery policies. Many 
contractors and manufacturers receive 
uninsured cash payrolls from their 


banks every week. Brokers do not seem 
fully alive to the possibilities offered by 
the comparatively new forgery  poli- 
cies. In fact, it is impossible to remark 
upon such matters without monotonous- 
ly repeating innumerable other observa- 
tions made during the last ten years. 
We always come back to the same point, 
namely, that the most desirable burg- 
larly risks remain uninsured, that the 
struggle to take away from competitive 
business which is now properly written 
is futile and wasteful, and so we, all of 
us, brokers, agents, and company em- 
ployes should concentrate our efforts 
upon these undeveloped areas. It is 
only in this way that we can expect to 
make 1926 a banner year, worthy of our 
optimistic expectations at its beginning.” 


WRITES $6,500,000 IN 1925 
Approximate figures from J. Scofield 
Rowe, president of the Metropolitan 
Casualty, indicate that this company has 
a volume of $6,500,000 in net premiums 

for 1925 in all classes of business. 





Loss Ratios No Guide 
To Business Waves 


—_—_—— 


SO SAYS ACTUARY FRANK E. LAW 





Observations After Studying Surety and 
Burglary Experience in Relation to 
Business Characteristics 





Frank E. Law, actuary for an impor- 
ant surety company, recently completed 
an interesting investigation. It was to 
ascertain what, if any relationship the 
experience of the company in a ten year 
period writing fidelity, surety and bur- 
glary lines had to business failures, 
wholesale price indices, pig iron prices, 
wheat prices and unemployment. He 
could find no correlation. Or as he ex- 
presses it: “The graphs constructed 
failed to show any parallelism between 
the loss ratio lines and the various 
business-characteristic lines. Nothing 
useful was deduced from the studies.” 


Writing to Arthur Richmond Marsh 
Mr. Law said: 
“Tt seemed to me that the factors 


which controlled loss ratios were exceed- 
ingly complex, and that many of them 
which were operative had no relation to 
general business conditions. Those who 
seek to correlate loss ratios with general 
business conditions are perhaps looking 
to too simple an explanation. 

“As a matter of fact, one would ex- 
pect a priori that depression in business 
would result in lower loss ratios in some 
lines of insurance. For example, con- 
sider workmen’s compensation insurance. 
In times of business depression, work is 
not so rushed, the workmen are not so 
crowded, the most careful, most intelli- 
gent workmen are employed. These con- 
ditions would result in a lower accident 
Irequency. Such conditions in fire insur- 
ance also ought to operate, one would 
think, to reduce the loss ratios, which 
reduction may be offset, however, by 
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other factors operating in the opposite 
direction. 

“Of course the disturbances generated 
by the Great War may have made the 
conditions so abnormal that parallelism 
between the loss-ratio lines of fidelity, 
surety, and burglary insurances and the 
various business-characteristic lines did 
not occur when such parallelism might 
occur under normal conditions. 

“The subject is evidently one which 
may repay further investigation and 
stv vy. But so far no guide is discover- 
able as to what losses to expect in the 
fid) ‘ty, surety, and burglary lines from 
an < amination of the trend of business 
failures and the rise and fall in the prices 
of commodities.” 





NEW BOOKS 





Another Lot of Interesting Publications 
from Press of “The Weekly 
Underwriter” of New York 

The enterprising press of “The Weekly 
Underwriter” has issued several new 
books. They include: “The Underwriter’s 
Book of Forms”; “Live Articles on 
Special Hazards, No. 16”; “Live Articles 
on Suretyship, No. 6.” 

“The Underwriter’s Book of Forms” 
is the seventh edition that has come 
from the press and is the successor to 
Hine’s “Book of Forms” which was es- 
tablished in 1865. The present volume is 
a continuation of the effort started a 
year ago, after a lapse of almost ten 
years, to give to insurance agents and 
brokers, and also all large insurers, a 
comprehensive compilation of the newest 
forms for writing fire insurance and 
allied coverage developed in recent 
years and not met with commonly in fire 
insurance practice. 

In the seventh edition of “The Under- 
writer’s Book of Forms” will be found 
such new forms as accounts receivable, 
automobile dealers’ all-risk contract, the 
1925 California earthquake policy and 
reinstatement of fire policy after earth- 
quake, general cover contract, atl-risk 
jewelry floater and jewelers’ block 
policy, the newer leasehold policies, 
radio all-risk floater, radio receiving set 
conditional sale contract, the new use 
and occupancy policies for department 
stores, new sugar cane freeze insurance 
forms, etc. 


PLAYS SANTA TO KIDDIES 





Independence Companies Distributed 
Toys and Candy on December 24 to 
32 Crippled Children 


The Independence Companies brought 
Christmas cheer into the lives of thirty- 
two crippled and destitute children on 
the day before Christmas by playing 
Santa Claus to them. The fourth floor 
of the home office building was trans- 
formed into Fairyland. Assistant Sec- 
retary Edwin B. Gissing, as Santa 
Claus himself, was introduced by Presi- 
dent Charles H. Holland, and distributed 
toys and candy as well as many prac- 
tical gifts from the well-laden tree. 

The assemblage enjoyed an excellent 
program of Christmas Carols and an 
address by Mr. Holland. After the kid- 
dies were transported to their homes 
in cars, each accompanied by a large 
basket containing the “makin’s” of a 
splendid ‘Christmas dinner, a dance was 
given by the staff. 





L. D. Muller Joins Royal Indemnity 
in its Accident & Health Dept. 


L. D. Muller, who has been assistant 
to F. G. Burgoyne, accident and health 
manager in the New York office of the 
Union Indemnity, has joined the Royal 
Indemnity in its accident and health de- 
partment. Mr. Muller has had consider- 
albe experience in this class of business, 
having been with the Maryland Casualty 
from 1917 to 1925. 
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Casualty People Now 
Doing More Reading 


LECTURE CLASSES POPULAR 
Eighteen New ‘Casualty Books and 
Pamphlets Published in 1925; A. & 
H. Treatise Needed 
The trend of casualty people to educa 
tional reading in 1925 was decided, espe 


cially among the understudies of the 
business. The Insurance Society ol 
New York, for example, had in its 1925- 


26 casualty course nearly 125 students 
as compared with seventy-eight students 
in the 1924 classes. Two new text books 
appeared during the past. year on work 
men’s compensation, both of which were 
popular. 

Miss 


Society, 


Mabel Siverig, librarian of the 
records eighteen new casualty 
and surety books and pamphlets during 
1925. Among their authors are R. S. 
Keeler, R. H. Towner, S. B. Ackerman, 
T. L. Bean, G. F. Michelbacher (two 
books); H. S. Pettit, Allen Caruthers, 
Jr., and Clarence W. Hobbs. Miss 
Swerig sees the need for a textbook on 
accident and health insurance but states 
that the casualty field is gradually being 
covered, 
New Books and Pamphlets 

The following books and pamphlets 
on casualty lines were published during 
1925: 

‘Workmen's Compensation Insurance” by G, 
F. Michclbacher and T. M. me “Handbook of 


Automobile Insurance” by Keeler; 


“Premiums and Rates’ lecture p: a by R. 
Towner; “Practice of Workmen's ¢ ompens a 
tion Insurance” by 3. Ac ke rman; “Seling 
Accident and Health Insurance’’ by T. L. “Be an; 
“Contusing Compensation Questions Answered 
jor You’ by Dave Ayre; “Various Phases of 
the State Compensation Law of Interest to 
Physicians” by ©. G. Brown; “Elliott on the 


Workmen's Compensation Acts’; “Accident and 
He alth Insurance” pamphlet by H. R. Gordon; 
‘Fidelity and Surety Bond Digest’ by H. S 
Pettit aud Allen Caruthers, Jr.; “The Perman 


ent Rate Making Methoit’” by Clarence W. 
Hobbs (an address); “State Regulation of In 
surance Rates” by Clarence W. Hcbbs 


Three pamphlet published by the International 


Labor Othee on social insurance, sickness in 
surance and unemployment insurance respec- 
tively; “Commercial Credit Risks” by A. H. 
Swain; “Digest «f Workmen's Compe sation 
Laws,” pubiished in ninth edition by Wor 

men’s Compensation Publicity Bureau; “Live 


articles on Sunetyship’ by The 
writer 


Weekly Under 


Those Most in Demand 

It is rather difficult to select the most 
popular books on casualty insurance but 
the following have been named by the 
insurance Society as the most in demand 
last year. It has been necessary to 
have as many as six and eight copies of 
each on hand: 

Casualty: “Practice of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance,” by S. B. Ack- 
erman; “Third Party Insurance,” by 
Martin P. Cornelius; “Property Insur- 
ance,” by S. S. Huebner; Lectures on 
Casualty Insurance by the Insurance Li- 
brary Association of New York; Cas- 
ualty Lectures for Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior Courses, published by the In- 
surance Society of New York; “Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance,” by G. 
F. Michelbacher and T. M. Nial; “In- 
surance Principles and Practices,” by 
Robert Riegel and H. J. Loman; “Au- 
tomobile Insurance,” by Ambrose Ryder. 

Suretyship: “Surety Bonds,” by Ed- 
ward C, Lunt; “The Principles of Surety 
Underwriting,” by Luther S. Mackall; 
“Fidelity and Surety Bond Digest,” by 
Henry S. Pettit and Allen Caruthers, 
Jr.; “Live Articles on Suretyship,” com- 
plied by “The Weekly Underwriter.” 


New Casualty Companies and 
Retirements During 1925 
Nearly forty stock casualty Companies 
and twenty-three mutuals were organ- 
ized in 1925, according to the “Weekly 
Underwriter.” About twenty casualty 
companies, including stock, mutuals and 
reciprocals, were retired or absorbed dur- 
ing the year. One of the most notable 
was the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change of Seattle, Washington, which 
retired from business in October on ac- 
count of its inability to collect a 200% 
assessment against members. 





Maryland Casualty 
Appoints N. Y. Manager 


J. M. RICHARDSON OF DENVER 
Gained Eminent Success There for 
Company; Hunter and Fisherman; 
R. R. Dickinson Succeeds Him 





eLeaving Denver with a brilliant record 
of achievement as manager of the Mary- 
land Casualty office there, John M. 
Richardson has been promoted to man- 


ager of the New York office of the com- 
pany under William J, Kelly, resident 
vice-president, effective January 11. 
Mr. Richardson has been connected with 
the Maryland Casualty for the past 
eleven years, six of which have been 
spent as manager of the Denver office. 


Ralph R. 
Baltimore 
capacity. 
Mr. Richardson is president of the In 
surance Federation of Colorado and of 
the Mountain States Casualty and Sure- 
ty Underwriters, He has built up a host 
of friends in the Mile-high city and is 
a member of the Denver Athletic Club, 
Lakewood Country Club and the City 
Club. His prowess as a hunter of big 
game avd a fisherman is well known. 


“es IN ROYAL INDEMNITY 


M. KE. Jewett, president of the Royal 
and ee Indemnity Companies, re- 
ports that the Royal Indemnity totalled 
approximately $15,200,009 in) premium 
income for all lines in 1925 as compared 
with $14,024,134 in 1924. Mr. Jewett in- 
dicates that the largest increase 
surety business. 

The Eagle Indemnity closed the year 
with $2,600,000 premium income as com- 


from the 
this 


Dickinson, 
office, 


coming 
succeeds him in 


was in 


pared with $2,099,375 in — 
The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
fion & Insurance Co. made a dividend 


payment last week, giving $4 a share 
instead of $3.50 as formerly. 


BROADENS HEALTH COVERAGE 





Independence Indemnity Now Offers 
200 Weeks of Continuous Hea!th 
Insurance Protection 
The Independence Indemnity is now 
issuing a health rider, extending its 
health insurance coverage of % of the 
weekly indemnity for 148 weeks of total 
disability following the payment of in- 
demnity for 52 weeks of total disability. 


In ali, it offer 200 weeks of continuous 
health insurance protection. 
Seventy dollars is the new rate for 


a Composite Disability Poticy providing 
$7,500 capital sum and $25. accident and 
health weekly indemnity for ages 18 to 
50, occupation classified select or pre- 
ferred; $80. for ages 51 to 55. 

This policy is proving to be the most 
popular form of health insurance and is 
expected to figure in the 1926 health 
volume, 





NEW BLANKET RESIDENCE BOND 
Me‘ropolitan Cone Has Arranged 
Through Agricultural to Protect the 
Home Against All Hazards 

Metropolitan Casualty has ar- 
ranged through the Agricultural of 
Watertown, N. Y. to offer a_ blanket 
residence policy so as to provide various 
forms of coverage for residences which 
could otherwise only be written by fire 
insurance companies. This policy com- 
bines in one contract protection against 
the more common losses in or about 
the home by providing the following 
kinds of coverage: Liability (public and 
employers); water damage; glass break- 
age; damage by automobile; aircraft or 
vehicle; burglary, theft and larceny. 

The appeal is made to the field force 
to concentrate on many owners of small 
homes rather than on the few owners 
of large homes. 


The 


The U. S. National Life & Casuaity 
Co. was recently licensed in Wisconsin. 
This company is now entered in all states 
except two, 








The CONTINENTAL grew 
to be a leader because of the 
determination of its agents to 


succeed . 


We offer Casualty and 
Surety facilities to wide- 
awake agents. Our Acci- 
dent, Health, and Non- 
Cancellable policies will 
help you succeed. 


Continental Casualty Company 


H. G, B. ALEXANDER, Pres. 


910 S. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


“number of 
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Insurance Teachers 
Dine in This City 


RALPH BLANCHARD ISSUED CALL 





First of a Series of Gather!ngs of Well. 
Known Instructors; List of Guests 
Present 





On the evening of December 30 4 
dinner of teachers of insurance was held 
at the Columbia University Club in New 
York City. The call was issued by 
Prof. Ralph Blanchard of Columbia 
University. There were present at the 
dinner twenty teachers of insurance 
from six institutions, as follows: Col- 
lege of the City of New York, George 
M. Brett; Metropolitan Life, J. W. Cun- 
ningham and Herbert Rhodes; New 
York University, Saul B. Ackerman and 
KE. R. Hardy; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, S. S. Huebner, G. L. Armhein, G. 
W. Hoffinan, C. K. Knight, C. A. Kulp, 
H. J. Loman, E. L. McKenna, Robert 
Riegel and S. B. Sweeney; Temple Uni- 
versity, Irvin Bendiner; Columbia Uni- 
versity, Ralph H. Blanchard, Valentine 
Howell, E. W. Kopf, J. B. Maciean and 
G. F. Michelbacher. 

There were present as guests, Robert 
P. Barbour, United States attorney of 
the Northern Assurance; Frank H. Cau- 
ty, United States marine manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe; and 
William J. Graham, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. Brief remarks were made by 
the guests and by Dr. S. S. Huebner 
and I, R. Hardy. 

Those present hoped that this may be 
the first of a series of annual gather- 
ings which will result in a greater feel- 
ing of group interest on the part of the 
teachers of insurance, many of whom 
are also teaching other lines or who 
are engaged in the insurance business 
as their primary occupation. There is 
also a possibility of developing acquaint- 
ance between the teachers and execu- 
tives which should redound to the im- 
provement of insurance education. 





Governor Emith Recommends $5 
Increase in Weekly Compensation 


Governor Alfred IE. Smith, in his sixth 
annual message to the State Legisla- 
ture, recommends that the limit of week- 
ly compensation of $20 a week be in- 
creased to at least $25 a week. Gover- 
nor Smith feels that since the $20 limit 
was fixed the level of wages has risen 
so much that it has brought a far larger 
injured employes into the 
those who receive something 
less than the standard allowance of two- 
thirds . wages for compensation. 

The Governor points out the distine- 
tion often drawn between disabilities 
due to diseases which are caused by 
occupation. He advises equal treatment 
under the law as the proper remedy, 
saying that all diseases arising out of 
and in the course of employment should 
be made compensable. 


class. of 


NEWSPAPER INSURANCE WAR 
_ Chicago Tribune, which has been of- 
fering subscribers accident insurance for 
$1 registration fee—or premium—is now 
offering accident policies for sixty-five 


cents registration fee in case to any 
one who subscribes for the paper six 
months. This is to fight the Herald- 


[-xaminer fifty cent policy. The Tribune 
insurance is through the Federal Life; 
the Herald-Examiner, North American 
Accident. 


$50, 09 POLICIES 


Ina page ad of its fifty cent “regis: 
tration fee” policies, providing $7,500 in- 
surance, the Chicago “Herald-Examiner” 
says that 50,000 of these policies have 
been issued to date. It is a newspaper 
subscription proposition. 





U. S. CASUALTY’S 1925 BUSINESS 
The U. S. Casualty closed 1925 with 
approximately $9,500,009 in net prem 


iums for all lines as compared with $8- 
000,084 in 1924, 
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E. D. Livingston Now i 7 Massachusetts Bonding 
ty A Surety Adviser Seco Union Indemnity Business Centralized 






































LL OPENS NEW YORK _ OFFICE Company A. & H. DEPT. LEAVES SAGINAW 
ell. To Be Consulted By Brokers on Placing FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS Consolidation of Branches in Boston 
“ of Lines - Settlement of Accident, Health, Burglary Home — a ee Costs 
ciate a zs Pappage = an ce Overhea 
4 E. D. Livingston, surety specialist, Pee Automobile, Liability, Plate Glass 7 
ield opened an office this week at aL Maiden ‘ew Orvet Workmen’s Compensation Insurance lhe accident and health _departments 
Lane, New York, in the capacity of a CASH CAPITAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EASTERN DEPARTMENT: of the Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
a surety bond expert and consultant. This UNION INDEMNITY BLDG. 100 MAIDEN LANE ance Co. will be moved from Saginaw, 
by ‘sa new occupation, it being Mr. Living- $2,450,000.00 NEW ORLEANS NEW VORK Michigan to Boston and consolidated 
ibia ston’s purpose not to act as a broker, with the bonding and casualty business 
bre but to serve as an adviser to brokers . the company which = been located 
4 and others who retain him as to methods , : : ; there for some time. Reasons given 
Col- ” placing business, how to get propo- W. E. Small, President E. P. Amerine, Vice President for the move by John Patterson, Sag- 
ine sitions into such shape that bonds on Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $3,000,000 inaw ery are that the policy of 
; them may readily be obtained and also P the company can be shaped more easily 
New to assist them in securing settlement of rs Automobile with a consolidation of both depart- 
and losses under bonds. He will also furnish ( seor 1a Plate Glass ments in the same city, and that ac- 
is yl- other information in keeping with his counting cost and other office overhead 
, G thorough knowledge of suretyship. Burglary can be greatly reduced. 
<ulp, Mr. Livingston has had twenty-five Liability When the Massachusetts Bonding re- 
bert years’ experience in the surety business insured the business of the U. S. Health 
Uni- in various capacities—claims, underwrit- asua y ompan Property Damage & Accident of Saginaw in 1914, it con- 
vse ing and executive. During the first Workmen’s — headquarters for its accident 
leven years of that period he was suc- r and health department at the old home 
and pore a with the Fidelity & Deposit, Atlanta, Ga. Compensation office of the company it had taken over. 
Aetna Indemnity, United Surety, Metro- AN AMERICAN COMPANY This completely divided the home offices, 
bert politan Surety and Empire State Surety. a situation unique in insurance history. 
y ol In 1911 he joined the Royal Indemnity cae Over a score of executives from the 
" when it started, remaining with that —$——__$_ $$ Saginaw offices will go to Boston and 








| company until 1922, when he resigned to retain their places in the accident and 
af | iommnentl a ten boectc [ALEXANDER GREENE é& CO. | ii) secs Siemicisat"oam 


pendence Indemnity. He resigned from 


saeanaiel employes of the company who would 

ALICE eae ; : 3 + a ye ‘ RES ly ee or 

e by ig Se prado got Page FORMERLY GREENE & GOETSCHIUS, Ine. erp = a Po age sett sn par 
iis experience has covered casualty a: als t . Ze 0 

bner well as surety business, he has special- MANAGERS following the department to Boston if 

rf ized on the latter. 83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK they wish. 

y be ae eee is : A. M. Bumgarner will be left in Sag- 

her- ENTERS N. Y. FOR CASUALTY Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company inaw to take charge of a large agency 

ie ia Home Fire and Marine Insurance Company which will be continued here to take 

i First Reinsurance Now Licensed Herc AUTOMOBILE BRANCH—METROPOLITAN DISTRICT care of the Michigan business. Execu- 


for A. & H., Liability, Compensation 



































, , . tives who have been definitely announced 
= and Burglary Union Indemnity Company as transferred to Boston are: Jahe 
re is Effective January 1 the First Reinsur- General Agents—All Lines plo ms ao Aan doh leone, 
aint- ance Co. of Hartford has been licensed AUTOMOBILE—CASUALTY—INLAND MARINE—SURETY Dacecs. deckdeen dacuaaeee aa, 
KeCU- by the New York Insurance Department - ——————— pica mee os eh amet’ ill le iS, 
. im- to write accident and health, liability and — R "H " OF GucerwEnae yeh 

compensation and burglary lines in this ment; KR. Fi. erin eta yc nae is 
state. claims department; C. Wilbur, sun-- 
; $5 The First Reinsurance is one of the intendent of vairond department. 
: Sturhahn group of reinsurance compan- 
ation ies, its control having been purchased OLD STATE CASUALTY GOES 
sixth by the Rossia of America last year. It — 
gisla- has $500,000 capital and upward of $700,- Liability Schaal by Detroit Life; 
week- 000 surplus. Organized under the liberal Company to be Liquidated; Special- 
ye ill laws of Connecticut, it originally did all ized in Eye Insurance 
jOver= classes of reinsurance, but, as its broad etenepees ol the: Sec ek ae 
limit charter precluded its being admitted to Old State Casualty of Detroit by the 

Meo i Gx te oe a Ga Detroit Life hebece announced last week 
o the bought it and recently it disposed of povcteedl a Pocayi ae aio ap- 
thing its fire business, leaving it purely a cas hard T Senin tar ag i ego 
- two- ualty reinsurance company. The deci es Oe ee ee ee 

alty r } 1¢ company’s deposit with the state to 

1 sion to restrict this company to the cas- effect linuidation of ite affairs 
StINC- ualty field makes possible its admission ad ema the Old State. Casale 
¢ te eke arcu ey panne which began business hopefully last 
tment siiciaeaeen facilities. spring, is brought about by action of 
medy, i par secetes its backers who are said to have lost a 
ut of YEARS considerable sum during the period in 
hould BIG BUSINESS IN, 3 which business has been carried on. The 

G. W. Simmonds, of the Independence Detroit Life is being paid $4,000 to re- 
Companies in New Bedford, is the sub insure the business now in force. 

VAR ject of a human interest sketch in the The Old State Casualty began opera- 

a ad current issue of “Human _ Relations.” tions with - specialized line, that poe 
ce tat Mr. Simmonds is the head of Simmonds Pm ae — Pe. bangers were 96n 

s now & Simmonds, an agency which by ag- eng ae pe Pes pai oF hom roti ar 4 

y-five gressiveness and ingenuity has built up t we ‘was wie ere A ‘ Bok 
> any a premium income of $350,000 and a —- et, pre sident, ane R. C. 00 er, 
eee: clientele of 5,000 policyholders in three a director up until recently, foresaw 

+. = years big sales of this type of coverage in the 
naa . a large Detroit motor factories. Low rates 
ribune ade possible by a low loss ratio were 
Life; PREFERRED ACCIDENT FIGURES cavetted. te shaban Saeee aee 
erican Approximate 1925 figures from the Secale workers but it is ouihean, from 

Preferred Accident indicates a premium the losses sustained and the early sus- 

volume of $3,000,000 from all automobile pension of business, that the specialty 

lines: $360,000 from burglary and $1,- did not turn out as anticipated. 

“TeEgIS= 257,375 from accident and health. Auto- —_____-_-—_— 

509 in. mobile business shows an increase of General Accident ag Liability W. F. MOORE’S VIEW OF 1925 

miner $250,000 ove 2. 

shave a Insurance Company, Ltd. W. F. Moore, plate siass rating ex. 

yaper pert o Maiden Lane, New York City, 
heli NEW PATERSON OFFICE strikes an optimistic note for plate glass 
The U. S. National Life and Casualty HEAD OFFICE, Chicago EASTERN DEPT., New York production in 1924 when he says: “It 

INESS Co. has opened a new district office in is my approximate estimate in lieu of 

5 with Paterson, N. J. G. A. Smith has been actual figures that the plate glass bus- 
prem made manager. Mr. Smith was former- iness last year will exceed the figure of 
ly a traveling Home Office representa- 


Re ieee 1924 by several hundred thousand dol- 
ith $8,- 


lars.” 





tive. 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY GAINS 


Together With Continental Assurance 
It Has Assets of Over $19,000,000; 
Financial Affairs Healthy 
The advance financial statement of the 
Continental Casualty and its running 
mate the Continenal Assurance indicates 
at the close of 1925 admitted assets of 
over $19,000,000; capital, surplus and 
voluntary reserve of over $4,700,000 and 
net premiums (after deducting reinsur 
ance) of over $15,000,000. The total 
paid-for life insurance in force 1s over 

$65,000,000. 

Increases for 1925 show over $2,000, 
000 in admitted assets; over $100,000 in 
capital, surplus and voluntary reserve ; 
over $1,200,000 in net premiums, and 
over $12,000,000 in new life insurance. 

The capital of the Continental Casualty 
has been increased six times as follows: 


1902 to $300,000, 1918 to $600,000, 1920 
to $700,000, 1921 to $1,000,000, 1922 to 
$1,500,000 and 1923 to $2,000,000, the 


amount represented by outstanding cer 
tificates at this time. In the increased 
capital there is reflected stock dividends 
aggregating $1,000,000. 

An examination of the books in June 
showed the financial affairs of the com 
pany to be ably and conservatively man 
aged. ‘The investments were sound and 
produced a reasonable net yield; the 
company is at all times in a position to 
meet its obligations to policyholders. 


RECIPROCAL INCORPORATES 

The Oregon Auto Indemnity Exchange 
of Portland has incorporated as a stock 
company. The capital is to be $200,000, 
stock selling for $150 to provide a sur 
plus of $50,000. No stock, however, will 
be offered to the public. The company 
will continue to confine its lines to auto 
mobile insurance. Its 1924 income was 
$180,628: disbursements, $64,511; assets, 
$114,165, and net surplus on Dec. 31, 
1924, $49,870. 


INSURANCE COURSES GROWING 
Ninety-Three College Now Teaching 
Students Fundamentals of In- 
surance Protection 

A survey of insurance courses in the 
principal colleges and universities of the 
United States has just been completed 
by Ralph H. Blanchard of the School of 
Business of Columbia University. Let- 
ters of inquiry were addressed to 218 
institution, 210 of which furnshed in 
formation. ; 

The results show that insurance 1s 
widely recognized as a subject of in- 
struction, 93 of these institutions offer 
their students. Seven 
teen others have courses under consid- 
eration or are definitely planning to add 
them to the curriculum. ‘The remain- 
ing 100 neither offer such courses nor 
contemplate offering them. 

As was done in a similar survey made 
by Columbia in 1919, courses were clas- 
siiied as general and specialized; imsur-- 
ance courses offered 93; general only 
50; specialized only 32; general and 
specialized 11, 


ing courses to 


NEW BROOKLYN COMPANY 

The Empire Title & Guarantee 
has been organized in Brooklyn 
a capital of $250,000 and a surplus to 
start of $25,000. The stock of the com- 
pany is about all taken and a prelim- 
inary examination has already been 
made by the Insurance Department. The 
company wil be headed by Edward A. 
iNichards. 


Co. 
with 


SHERMAN ON COMPENSATION 
LAW 


A discussion of the model provisions 
for a good workmen’s compensation law 
has recently been published by P. Te- 
cumseh Sherman, prominent New York 
lawyer, who is advisory attorney for the 
Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bu- 
reau. 


ASS a ud Ito THE EASTERN 
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LOSS RESERVE FOR TAXICABS 





Beha Rules That It Must Equal 70% 
of Prem‘ums Less Loss 
Payments 
Superintendent James A. Beha has is- 
sued the ruling that mutual automobile 
casualty conipanies, writing taxicab in- 
surance, must maintain loss reserves 
equal to 70% of premiums less loss pay- 
ments. He 
“For all liability policies written during 
the three years immediately preceding 
the date as of which the statement or 
examination of such corporation is made 
there shall be maintained a loss reserve 
for cach insured taxicab operating in 
New York City (except Staten Island) 
of not less than 70 per cent of the gross 
premium written in the policy, or $20 
per taxicab for each month of insur- 

ance, whichever is the greater. 

“For all other types of vehicles wher- 
ever located, insured pursuant to the 
highway law, the loss reserve shali be 
credited with not less than 70 per cent 
of the premium written in the policy. 
If on examination it is found that the 
reserves based unon estimated individual 
claims are greater than the reserves 
as required above the amounts estimat- 
ed on such individual claims must be 
wlaintained, 

“The reserve shall constitute a 
fund, out of which shall be paid claims 
for personal iniuries and property dam- 
age only. [Expenses incurred for the in- 
vestigation and adjustment of claims 
shall not be a charge against the loss 
reserve,” 


states as follows: 


loss 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGERS MEET 


The annual conference of the indus- 
trial managers of the American Bankers 
Insurance Co, took place last week at 
the company’s home offices, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. Business sessions and_ social 
events were so arranged as to make the 
conference one of the most 


successful 
yet held. 





————. 


United States Casualty Company, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Edison §S. Lott, President, has 
good openings for two depart- 
ment heads. Address, in writing, 
giving experience and salary de- 
sired, D. S. Moorhead, Assistant 
Secretary. 


$7,000,000 1S 1925 VOLUME 





Independence Indemnity Gains $1,809,000 
Over 1924; Metropolitan Office Writes 
$2,200,000 
The Independence Indemnity rolled up 
the big total of $7,000,000 in premium 
volume during 1925, its third year of 
existence. This represents a gain of 
about $1,800,000 over last year’s volume 
and ‘is an indication of greater things 
to come in the future. President Charles 
H. Holland in his letter to the agents 
and brokers states that no less than 
$2,200,000 of this total was contributed 
by the New York City Metropolitan of- 

fice. 

Mr. Holland calls attention to the 
equipment of the fidelity and surety de- 
partment at this office, as well as com- 
plimenting MacBain & Sparks, Metro- 
politan district agents, for their fine 
work during the year. 


A POPULAR POLICY 

The popularity of the automobile per- 
sonal accident policy is indicated by the 
U. S. National Life and Casualty in its 
monthly paper, “The Saturday Morn- 
ing Review” when it says: “This poli- 
cy covers injuries sustained while riding 
in, operating, adjusting, cranking or re- 
pairing an automobile, or being struck, 
knocked down, or run over by one. It 
provides a disability benefit of $30 per 
week for a period of 104 weeks, as well 
as large death and dismemberment bene- 
fits. Its most valuable feature is 
protection against loss due to being 
crippled.” 
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Collision. 


Burglary. 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


tor Liability, Elevator 
Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General Liability, Golf 
Group Accident and Sickness. 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 
Manufacturers’ Liability, 
Liability. 
Liability. 
Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Teams Liability, Teams 
Damage, Theatre, Theft. 


Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 








The LONDON orites: 


Liability, 


Ea Auto- 
mobile Property Damage, Automobile 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 


Electrical Machinery Breakage, Eleva- 
Property 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 


and Game, 


Marine 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 


Property 
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THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 








HEAD OFFICE: 
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55 Fifth Ave., New York 


P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr., Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London 
D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of Republic 
Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Co., Gen. Agents 
W. C. Potter, President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents 


In some way many companies fall short of either the agent’s require- 
ments or his expectations, but— 


You never hear a “LONDON” agent say that about his company and, 


what is more you never hear a real, honest agent, representing a competing 
company say it either, because— 


The “LONDON?” is the best all-around casualty company in America 
and the records prove it. 


No Double Headers—We Do Not Compete With Our Own Agents. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


UNITED STATES BOARD 
F. W. LAWSON—Chairman 
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Cc. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 


New York 
Chicago 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Chicago 
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Saving Lives as Well as Money 


Hundreds of Travelers Compensation policy- 
holders can testify how Travelers service has 
saved them thousands of dollars by reducing the 
accident costs of their plants or operations. 


It is not so easy to show definite instances of 
how Travelers service has saved lives and limbs 
of employees—because accidents that do not 
happen cannot be recorded. 


Here are three definite instances, however, 
showing how Travelers service saved the lives of 
three workers. 


The Keystone State Construction Company, 
seeking the best insurance carrier to cover their 
stupendous operation of bridging the Delaware 
River between Philadelphia and Camden, select- 
ed The Travelers. 


Due to the uncertain footing while working 
in the shaftways of the towers of this great 


bridge, the Travelers inspectors recommended 
the use of life lines or life nets. Life nets proved 
to be more practical and economical, so they 
were installed. 


On October 11th, a workman fell from the 


top of a concrete form into this net, saving his 
life. 


Again on October 30th, a carpenter fell into 
the net. 


And again on November Ist, the life nets saved 
the life of another carpenter who lost his balance 
while working on the tower. 


Thus on this one operation, we have evidence 
that Travelers service has saved three lives. 
How many other injuries have been prevented 
by Travelers safety recommendations, can never 
be known. 
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Travelers service affords Travelers agents the greatest assistance in the placing of Travelers 
Compensation policies. If the employer is interested in balance sheets, you can show him how The 
Travelers can help to cut down the accident cost of his plant. If he is vitally interested in the 
welfare of his employees, point out to him how Travelers safety and welfare service can save the 
lives and limbs of his workers. 


THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY Tue Travecers INDEMNITY CoMPANY THe Travecers Fire [Nsurance Company 


LIFE L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT FIRE 


ACCIDENT Hartford, Connecticut wenneeondd 


UWABILITY, HEALTH, 


AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 
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FIGHTY YEARS 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 


1846-1926 


Here is a City that has prospered by reason that its intense industry during the 
past eighty years has produced for export an enormous surplus of goods over its 
own requirements. The achievements of an industrial center are dependent upoy 
insurance which safeguards its products while in transit, 


PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia is historic ground. lounded 244 years ago by William Penn; it is 
the birth-place of The Declaration of Independence, The Constitution of the 
United States and the American Flag. Independence Hall, built in 1732, was the 
first capitol of the United States, and it is in this building that the two famous 
documents mentioned were adopted. It now houses the famous old Liberty Bell. 

Eighty years ago Philadelphia had a population of about 400,000 and covered 
8% square miles of territory. Banks and churches occupied the principal buildings 
and the people were interested chiefly in the arts and sciences. 

Today it has a population of two million persons and an area of 130 square 
miles. It is active in ship-building and is the greatest textile manufacturing district 
in the United States. The combined products of the City approximate two billion 
dollars annually, most of which is consumed elsewhere—a large part being exported 
by its 45 steamship lines to 124 ports abroad. 

Philadelphia produces one-quarter of all American made goods, including three- 
fifths of all our street cars; two-thirds of our national currency is coined at the 
Philadelphia Mint, and one locomotive works has produced a locomotive an hour for 
31 years. Here we find the largest grain elevators in America, and a leader of the 
world in the manufacture of hardware, and the refining of oil and sugar. In the 
course of a year this city turns out enough ice cream and confectionery to give every 
person in the United States a half pound of candy and almost a pint of ice cream. 

There are over 400,000 homes; 1,036 churches; 356 hotels and 371 public 
schools. Eighty-one of its business houses have been in operation over 100 years 
—one dating back to 1687. 

The Philadelphia-Camden bridge, nearing completion, has the longest single 
span in the world. It is destined to contribute materially to the future achieve- 
ments of Philadelphia. With illustrious historic association to give it prominence, 


Philadelphia has nevertheless chosen to be known as a leader in industry, and today 
is called “The World’s Greatest Workshop.” 


THE AMERICAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN Dept. HoME OFFICE 
ROCKFORD, ILL. NEWARK, N. J. 
(Next time we shall tell you about Detroit) 
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